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PRE FA CE. 



TH E merit of unearthing the book-catalogue, 
which forms the foundation of the present 
work, does not belong to me. The manuscript 
was known to antiquaries at the beginning of this 
century, and that it had probably not escaped 
the notice of Sir Walter Scott may be inferred 
from two references to Queen Mary's taste in 
books which occur in the story of ' The Abbot.' 
So far as I have been able to discover, the 
text of portion of the catalogue — that which 
enumerates the books preserved at the castle of 
Edinburgh — was first given to the curious in 
such matters by the well-known antiquary, 
Thomas Thomson. It appeared in the volume 
of 'Miscellanies' issued by the Maitland Club 
in 1834. Later on, the late Joseph Robertson 
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incorporated it in his ' Inventaires de la Royue 
Descosse/ printed for members of the Ban- 
natyne Qub in 1863, in which he also included 
the portion of the list which enumerates the 
books collected at Holy rood. To both these 
writers I am indebted for valuable aid towards 
the elucidation of the text of the document. 

In conclusion, I cannot but express a feeling 
of misgiving that, although pains have been 
taken to verify every statement advanced, some 
errors and inconsistencies cannot fail to have 
crept into these pages. I am also conscious 
that much of the illustrative matter is almost 
beneath the notice of the seasoned student of 
book-lore, and that indeed the whole falls very 
far short of the high standard of minuteness 
demanded by a bibliographical work. 

That this should be so is due, not alone to 
the shortcomings of the writer, but to a desire 
on his part to somewhat enlarge the borders of 
bibliography, and, in short, with such materials 
as have come to his hands, to make this little 
work what it really purports to be — a short 
study in the early history of modern literature. 

J. S. 



THE LIBRARY OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Were an apology needed — as perhaps one is — for 
the appearance of this volume, we should seek to 
justify ourselves by referring to the remarkable 
interest that is being manifested in everything 
bearing more or less directly upon the Queen of 
Scots. As a matter of fact, its preparation has 
been one of the pastimes of the present writer 
that he has indulged in for some period of time, 
but its production arrives at the opportune 
moment when, following upon the celebration 
of the anniversary of the tragedy of Fotheringay 
and of the anniversary of the destruction of the 
Armada, that peculiar interest may be considered 
to have reached its culminating point. 
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Concerning this wave of feeling that has passed 
over the minds and thoughts of very many — this 
species of idolatry that has centred round the 
name of Mary Stuart, we are tempted to add 
another word. We would seek to account for the 
somewhat unreasonable veneration that has been 
displayed by supposing it to be the modern 
expression of sixteenth-century chivalry, or such 
a survival of it, under altered conditions, as it is 
still possible to retain in a world from which 
chivalric impulses are generally admitted to have 
fled. It is undeniable that an outlet must be 
found for this as for every other human aspiration, 
and recourse is therefore more frequently had to 
the creations of fiction rather than to the embodi- 
ments of history. As a general rule, we would 
humbly submit that the historical portrait-gallery 
does not supply very many figures over which the 
mere lovers of romance are accustomed to linger, 
or upon which they can be said to passionately 
dote. Take the wide range of history and, rela- 
tively speaking, instances to the contrary are 
exceedingly rare. Such an exception, however, 
and that a most illustrious one, is furnished in the 
case of the Queen of Scots. Of all other 

' Daughters of dreams and of stories 
That earth has not wearied of yet,' 

there is not one who has in the long course of 
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years accumulated around her so much of active 
and intelligent concern, so much of pit3ang and 
sorrowful interest. Her personality is not so far 
removed that, like that of Margaret of Anjou, and 
of many other notable women, it can only be dimly 
perceived upon the horizon. Think of it for a 
moment, and her story will appear as one of 
yesterday. The flames are still burning of the 
fires she lit ; the last word is not yet spoken of the 
controversies that were raging in her time; men 
bearing the same names look at you with the 
same features as those of the courtiers and warriors 
who acted their little parts at Holyrood or on the 
border-side; and hence it is that of the many 
offspring that history has borne to us Mary Stuart 
must be pronounced to be the favourite child. 

But although the subject easily lends itself to 
adulation, it must be confessed that the tribute 
we have to offer is a very trifling one. It consists 
of a catalogue of the volumes that formed the 
Queen's library, and taking these as a text, an 
opportunity has been afforded of bringing to bear 
some little research to the task of rehabilitating 
the dry bones of the librarian's inventory. As one 
of the records of what to many of us is so eventful 
a thing as the past development of the book world, 
there is very much to be said for the preservation 

1—2 
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of this and several other similar relics. But to 
those who for the moment are solely under the 
influence of the Mary Stuart ' cult ' or ' mythos ' — 
if we may be so permitted to express ourselves — 
it is trusted that the compilation may be regarded 
as at least one among the many tributary stream- 
lets that are continually rippling down to mingle 
their tiny waters with the greater currents that 
flow onward into history. 

The books which we have presently to enumerate 
were distributed between the Palace of Holyrood 
and the Castle of Edinburgh. Such at least was 
the arrangement at the only time we hear any- 
thing of them, when for political purposes a cata- 
logue of each collection was taken, that of the 
Holyrood books in 1569, and of the Castle books 
in 1578. It is evident that the formation of both 
libraries was the work of one and the same period, 
and it may further be safely assumed that the 
volumes in Edinburgh Castle had only been drafted 
off from the royal palace for the sake of protec- 
tion. A comparison of the contents of the two 
collections entirely favours this view, for while 
the main portion of the Holyrood books were 
harmless as to their associations or their theology, 
by far the larger portion of those deposited at the 
Castle were of a kind that in that turbulent age of 
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intolerance and unreason would be in far safer 
keeping behind the fire of Kirkaldy's guns. 

Up to the period at which account was taken 
of these volumes we hear nothing as to the exist- 
ence of a royal library in Scotland. At a time 
when the foundations of the largest collections of 
the Continent had long been laid, when the libraries 
of Lorenzo de Medici, of the Duke of Urbino, and 
the magnificent stores of Matthias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary, had made the accumulation of books 
a matter of princely emulation, not a vestige of 
the movement is traceable to the Scotch, notwith- 
standing their alliance with a nation who then 
stood in the front rank of bibliophiles. Tradition 
would fondly suppose that something of the literary 
instinct would have entered into the pursuits of 
James V. One is still impatient of any suggestion 
that the merry stanzas of * Christ's Kirk on the 
Green,' also attributed to James I., and the rollick- 
ing measure of * Peebles to the Play,' are not 
indeed of his own royal composing, and one dreads 
the critical scrutiny which only too surely goes to 
prove that they are not. But one hears of no 
books in his hands, of no practical encouragement 
extended to the struggling professors of the 
printer's art. The presumption is that the founda- 
tions of the national opulence in the direction of 
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books was really laid by Mary Stuart ; that the 
books in the catalogue were collected by her and 
for her, and for her alone. Apart from the in- 
ternal evidence of the volumes themselves, there 
is a very sufficient reason for the assumption. In 
the first days of May, 1544, the Earl of Hertford, 
sailing into the Forth at the head of an English 
expedition, and surprising the Regent and Cardinal 
Beton in fancied security at Holyrood, completely 
sacked the palace, and burnt or pillaged everything 
that it held. In the devastation caused by Hert- 
ford's sally any nucleus there may have been of a 
royal library was destroyed. 

Seventeen years afterwards the Queen returned. 
The picture of her sailing gaily over the summer 
sea to take up the reins of government is the 
best -remembered of all the moving scenes of 
Mary's career. Three of her uncles of the house 
of Guise were with her, and Chatelard — better 
known now by Mr. Swinburne's poem than he 
was then — was also in her train. The latter 
months of her stay in France had been passed 
with the Cardinal of Lorraine, to whom so much 
of the personal taste, as well as the after-policy, 
of the Queen is to be traced. The books were 
part of her outfit, and it is not straining proba- 
bility too far to suppose that the great Cardinal 
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acted as her literary advisee^ the matter. That 
they, or some of them at least, were the personal 
property of her husband, or of herself as the sur- 
vivor, is shown from a circumstance that happened 
in the year 1573. At that time a great hubbub 
was being made about the jewels and other 
articles of value that had belonged to the Queen. 
It M^as suspected that during the troubles that 
followed upon her flight to England the property 
had become common loot, or had been appro- 
priated by private persons upon the ground of 
some pretended right. The suspicion was too 
Well founded — ^poor Mary Fleming, one of the 
Queen's four Marys, and now the widow of Leth- 
ington, had to make restitution of a diamond and 
ruby chain. Even the widow of the Regent was 
accused, and long and obstinately did she fight 
before she could be brought to restore the 
diamond ornament called the Great Harry, which 
had been given to Mary Stuart by Henry II. of 
France. Of a certain Lord Torphichen it was 
alleged that he had made off with some of the 
royal books, and these are described as being 
bound with the arms of Mary and Francis upon 
the covers. Undoubtedly this indicates clearly 
enough the origin of the collection ; but many of 
the volumes that are met with in the catalogue 
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will be seen to have been sent over to the Queen 
after she had ascended the throne. 

Added to the negative evidence that is afforded 
by the destruction of Holyrood, there is yet 
another circumstance to denote that the forma- 
tion of a royal library was not commenced until 
the advent of the Queen. The Regent, Mary of 
Lorraine, died on June lo, 1560 ; and following 
the excellent practice of those times, a practice 
which has been of inestimable value to modern 
historians, an inventory of her possessions was 
made in September, 1561. They were delivered 
into the possession of Servais de Conde, the 
superintendent of Holyrood; but although some 
maps, and even a pair of globes, are enumerated, 
there is no mention of any literary treasures as 
having been owned by the Queen-mother. This 
may be said to fill up the gap between the burning 
of the palace and the arrival of Mary Stuart. 
The charge against Lord Torphichen and an ex- 
amination of the books themselves helping us to 
a direct intimation of the source whence they 
were derived, we have next a piece of positive 
testimony to connect them more immediately 
with the Queen. In the summer of 1566 the eyes 
of all political parties were being directed to the 
expected birth of a successor to the throne, who 
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in all probability would, and, as it fell out, did, 
succeed to the government of the two kingdoms. 
In anticipation of this event, the Queen made a 
will, which is still preserved, and than which few 
more interesting documents are in existence. By 
this instrument she bequeathed all her Latin and 
Greek books to the University of St. Andrews, 
with the express intention of founding its library. 
It was evidently well within the knowledge of the 
royal giver that that seat of learning was entirely 
destitute of the visible appliances and aids of 
literature- The rest of her books she leaves to 
Mary Beton, another of the four Marys, and who 
must therefore be supposed to have been recog- 
nised as the scholar of the household. The 
bequest is the remaining link in the chain which 
connects the library with the Queen personally, 
although, of course, no such evidence is wanted 
to show the connection of the books with the 
wearer of the crown. It should be added that 
the will was to have no effect in the event of the 
Queen's recovery, so that, as it happened, its pro- 
visions did not in any way encumber the succes- 
sion of the property. 

We need do no more than pass lightly over the 
ground until such time as we hear of the books 
again. The will, with its intended benefactions 
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to her French kinsmen, to the children of her 
father's mistresses^ to her companions, and to the 
heads of the Scottish nobility, breathes an atmo- 
sphere very different to that into which society 
was shortly to be thrown. Within a year her 
husband was to be murdered ; her stormy court- 
ship with Bothwell was hastened into marriage ; 
she was led a prisoner from the field of Carberry, 
and was to enter the first of her many gaols* 
From June, 1567, to the following May, the story 
is occupied with the captivity at Lochleven, 
quickly followed by the flight firom Langside, and 
the retreat over the English border. * All this 
time, and for eighteen months afterwards, things 
at the palace were allowed to remain precisely as 
during her occupation of it. Servais de Conde 
still had charge of the wardrobe and the library. 
The privacy of the apartment, which, as we find 
from an entry in the household register, was fitted 
up as a book-room, was not disturbed. At last, 
on November 24, 1569, a warrant was made out, 
under the hand of the Regent Murray, for the 
delivery of the books to his confidential secretary, 
John Wood, of Tulliedavy, and on the following 
day it was put into execution. This is the occasion 
upon which was prepared the inventory which 
forms a portion of our text, and the original of 
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which is preserved in the Edinburgh Register 
House. From an observation made in it by the 
scrupulous librarian^ it is seen that Murray him- 
self took part in the work of dismantling the 
royal apartments. Six mass books he seized with 
his own hands, and at once committed to the 
flames. 

The inventory which forms the other portion 
of the text is that of a more varied and interest- 
ing 'sette of odde volumes.' In the following 
pages we have gone to work upon it first in order 
of place, although in point of time the list was 
prepared some years later than the other. It 
may be assumed that the books which it enume- 
rates, and which, as has been already pointed out, 
were those preserved in the fortress of the capital, 
were only severed from the others from motives 
of prudence. There is, at least, no other reason- 
able explanation to offer for finding them housed 
in a position so little suitable. When Mary took 
up her residence in the Castle for a few weeks in 
1566, it is probable that the pick of her belong- 
ings may have followed her; and it was at the 
Castle that the will was executed which bequeathed 
the books partly to St. Andrews and partly to 
Mary Beton. If security was the object sought 
in so depositing them, the end was certainly at- 
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tained. Their existence passed unheeded by 
Murray, who probably little cared to exercise any 
excessive authority over the battlemented rock 
where, for some years to come, no rule was to be 
respected but that of the Laird of Grange. With 
Murray's death, Kirkaldy, keeper of the Castle 
(and the books), declared openly for Mary Stuart. 
It is only surprising that in the memorable siege 
which followed, no havoc, so far, at least, as can 
be seen, was made with the contents of the 
library. It is certain that at one time the garrison 
trusted to relieve their wants by smuggling out of 
the Castle some of the more precious of the royal 
effects, and even went so far as to consign them 
through some outside agency to the auction 
rooms of London.* When at last the Castle sur- 
rendered, and the last blow for Mary Stuart had 
been struck, it was found that many articles of 
value had even been committed for safe keeping 
to the crevices of the Castle rock. The books, 
however, remained. At last, however, came the 
downfall of the Regent Morton, and the accession 
of the young king, when strict account had to be 
taken of the hereditary property of the Crown. 
On March 26, 1578, the library was delivered over 
by the Regent to his successor. On this occasion 
was compiled the other portion of the catalogue, 

* * Calendar of State Papers, Scotland/ August 5, 1 570. 
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which, like the earlier portion of it, is still pre- 
served among the archives of the Register House 
at Edinburgh. 

Books that are known to have belonged to 
illustrious persons, especially those of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, are held in estimation by 
collectors, and are frequently offered for competi- 
tion at Christie's and Sotheby's; but of the 
literary possessions of the Queen of Scots, ample 
as they appear at one time to have been, very 
small traces are now discoverable. The best 
known of them is a copy of the * Confessione della 
Fede Christiana ' of Theodore Beza, of the date 
1560, which was presented by the Queen to Sir 
James Melville, her Ambassador at the English 
Court. It was knocked down to a purchaser a 
few years ago at the price of £i45> and has since 
been the chief ornament of the collection formed 
by Mr. Guild at Glasgow, with a view of bringing 
together every obtainable literary fragment re- 
lating to the Queen. The book bears Melville's 
autograph, and the name, * Maria R. Scotorii,' 
stamped in gold upon the covers. The British 
Museum possesses only one relic of the kind — a 
copy of the 'Act is and Constitutionis,' issued from 
the Edinburgh press in 1566, and containing the 
statutes of her own and her predecessors' reigns. 
The workmanship bestowed upon the binding 
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Still arrests the attention of onlookers as they 
pass the show-case in which the volume is dis- 
played. This taste for the marvels of bookbinding 
was a prevalent one upon the Continent, and may 
have been readily derived by the Queen from the 
example of her father-in-law, Henry II., who was 
in no small measure encouraged in his liking of 
the craft by Diane de Poictiers. These two did 
as much for the bookbinder's art as they did for 
the more solid things of literature, and this is 
saying not a little, seeing that to the influence of 
the favourite is ascribed the germs of the first 
copyright law of France, which required every 
work printed cum priviUgio to be deposited upon 
the Royal shelves. The little that remains of the 
library of the Queen of Scots can boast of the like 
sumptuous envelopment which characterizes the 
books of Diane, and there are grounds for a 
suspicion that some of the volumes we have 
presently to enumerate were at different times 
the property of either lady. Thus, the * Cosmo- 
graphy ' of Sebastian Munster, of 1556, which is 
found among the stores of Edinburgh Castle, 
might prove to be the same copy as that which is 
preserved in the library at Caen, garnished with 
the quivers, the crescents, and other emblematical 
devices of Diane de Poictiers. 
A volume that is well authenticated as belong- 
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ing to the Queen has found a permanent resting- 
place in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. 
It is not, however, one belonging to literature, but 
a book of prayers written upon vellum in the 
Gothic character of the fifteenth century. The 
exercises, which are in French and Latin, fill 
some two hundred and thirty leaves, the borders 
being relieved by arabesques and miniatures, 
executed in gold and colours. The signature of 
the Queen is found written over the pages, to- 
gether with verses and couplets composed during 
her captivity. It was evidently the Queen's com- 
-panion firom very early years, as it bears the 
inscription, * ce livre est k moy, Marie, 1554,' and 
it is clearly indicated in the inventory of her 
effects made at Chartley in 1586. 

Another of her volumes which can be accounted 
for is the * Cronique de Savoye.' This book (in 
the original state in which it was issued by the 
Lyons bookseller in 1552, but with Mary's arms 
embossed) was until lately in the collection of 
J. T. Gibson Craig, where it was preserved by the 
side of a volume once owned by the intrepid 
Bothwell. To this may be added the manuscript 
in the library at Ashbumham Place, described as 
' Officia Liturgica,' and it is doubtful whether the 
list can be extended further. The latter volume 
purports to have originally belonged to the Queen 
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of Henry VII., and is credited upon tradition to 
have come into the possession of Mary Stuart, 
and to have been given by her to an attendant 
upon the eve of her execution. 

It has been thought better and the more appro- 
priate to the intention of the present work to omit 
a general examination of the volumes themselves, 
and to append any explanatory and illustrative re- 
marks to the several items as they occur in the 
inventory. This plan will be found to be followed 
in the subsequent pages. Speaking generally, the 
direction of thoughts and taste that is observable 
in the Queen's choice of books plainly tends to- 
wards poetry in its lighter forms, and very often 
to theology in its more embittered and severe. 
Mary Stuart was brought up in. a Court where 
poetry was the serious business of the hour. The 
rival claims were those of Marot and of Ronsard. 
The poets of the Pleiad were in full song. Of the 
greater models Petrarch was the more studied 
and admired ; while so punctilious were the 
canons of literary judgment, that it was con- 
sidered a point of Use fnajesti to countenance 
Dante, who, in an unguarded mood, had por- 
trayed Hugh Capet as a damned soul and figiuol 
d*un beccaio di Parigi, the son of a butcher of 
Paris. Mary Stuart had the good or evil fortune 
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to be instructed in the art of versification by 
Ronsard himself, a connection which was certainly 
disastrous if the well-known casket sonnets can 
be accepted as reaUy emanating from the Queen. 
It is only in keeping, therefore, with what we are 
told of her appreciation for verse to find that 
poetry is the salient feature of her stock of books. 
There is the poetic tribute composed upon her 
marriage with Damley; the 'Orlando Furioso/ 
containing, as is supposed, the verses written in 
her £Either's praise ; the translation of the Psalms 
of her Latin master, George Buchanan, * inscribed 
to Mary in lines which, perhaps, on the banks of 
the Tweed, although they are no longer on every 
grammar schoolboy's lips, may still be thought un- 
surpassed by all the verse that has been lavished 
upon her during three hundred years by poets of 
almost every nation and language in Europe.' 

But apart from personal association, it is 
believed that an inventory of this kind can not be 
wanting in interest to the various classes of biblio- 
philes, whether they be denominated black-letter 
men, tall-copy men, deckle-edge men or any other 
of the varieties of humanity who seek recreation 
in books. We can imagine with what joy the 
Dibdins, the Bandinels, the Hebers or the Utter- 
sons would have cherished the possession of the 

2 
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original draft had it ever come into their way. It 
has often been remarked that the library chronicles 
of past centuries have been neglected It is only 
fair to say that, notwithstanding the vast materials 
that have come down to us bearing upon the 
histories of corporations, monastic bodies or power- 
ful houses, the records of their literary acquisitions 
have very rarely been preserved. Attention was 
first called to the subject in late years by Joseph 
Hunter, the antiquary, who exhumed the cata- 
logue of books belonging to the Priory of Bretton. 
Something like three hundred years earlier, a 
similar instinct, though combined with a more mer- 
cenary impulse than any that moved the modest 
antiquary, must have urged upon Henry VIII. the 
advantage of sending a commissioner, in the 
person of Leland, to report upon the libraries of 
the monasteries. The results of Leland's investi- 
gation are well known, and between his era and 
that of Joseph Hunter a few other of the cata- 
logues of conventual houses were set in type. 
The more notable are those of Peterborough,* 
Whitby t and Glastonbury; J while the catalogue 

* Printed in Gunton's ' History of the Church of Peter- 
borough/ 1686. 

+ In Young's * History of Whitby,* 18x7. 

X Printed by Hearne in Appendix to ' John of Glaston- 
bury's Chronicle.' 
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of Christchurch, Canterbury,* printed later, is a 
monument of intellectual progress, the foundations 
of which were laid by the primates of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. Not to mention others, we have 
also the list of volumes belonging to Sir John 
Fastolf at Caistor, the curious inventory of books 
that belonged to Gerald Earl of Kildare in 1526, a 
list of those in the possession of Henry VIII., as 
well as those, to come to later times, of Charles 11. 
and Prince Rupert. All these remain in manuscript. 
The library formed by Mary Stuart was pro- 
bably the most considerable collection of printed 
books that had yet been accumulated north of the 
Tweed. It might at first sight be supposed that 
the universities would have something to set 
against it, but the lists which we have of the 
St. Andrews' colleges at this period are infinitely 
poor. The library at New College^ was made up 
of volumes of heavy dogmatic theology, completely 
out of keeping with the activity of post-Reforma- 
tion times, while of general literature hardly a 
vestige is to be traced. Towards the end of the 
century the change that had overtaken religious 
opinion is made more manifest upon the St. 

* Printed from Cotton MS., Galba, £. iv., in Edward's 
' Memoirs of Libraries.' 
t Printed in ' Maitland Club Miscellanies,' 1834, i. 307. 
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Andrews' book-shelves. Calvin, Bullenger, and 
the exponents of the new doctrines are eagerly 
sought, and the neglected classics put in a tardy 
appearance. Mary, as we have seen, intended to 
make up for these deficiencies by bequeathing her 
small stock of Greek books to this University. 
As for the library of Edinburgh University, it 
was either non-existent at this time, or very 
nearly so. Its real foundations seem to have been 
laid in 1582 by the gift of an advocate of the 
name of Little. If this gentleman had purposely 
aimed at bringing together an assembly of volumes 
whose authors had perished at the stake he could 
hardly have succeeded better. In a very brief 
list we notice the ' De Ccena ' of the martyr 
Ridley, the lives of the Popes, by Robert Barnes, 
who was burned by Cranmer, and the defence of 
the Sacrament of Cranmer, who was afterwards 
burned himself. Perhaps, however, this is a reflec- 
tion which would be appropriate to the contents 
of most libraries of the time; and it would be 
found that persecution had also laid heavy hands 
upon many of the authors who were favoured by 
Mary Stuart. 

r 
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I.—THE EDINBURGH CASTLE BOOKS, 
1578. 



THE SAXT AND LAST VOLUME OF THE AULD 
CRONICLES OF ENGLAND IN FRENCHE. 

This is recognisable as the sixth instalment of 
the series of pre-Arthnrian romances, which was 
issued at Paris, from the celebrated house of 
Galliot du Frk, in 1528. The work is best known 
as the ' Romance of Perceforest,' the collective 
title given to the whole series- 
It is curious to find this collection occupying 
a foremost place in the library of the Queen of 
Scots. Its presence here affords some confirma- 
tion of the report that has come down to us that 
a study of the mysteries of Perceforest entered 
largely into the scheme of education enforced by 
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SO able an instructor as Catherine de Medicis, the 
mother-in-law of Mary Stuart. Her brother-in- 
lawy Charles IX., from this cause, is said to have 
been deeply read in Perceforest. Not improbably, 
therefore, the above volume was the very text- 
book out of which the royal children were 
instructed. 

Concerning the romance itself, it may be men- 
tioned that it commences with a geographical and 
historical description of Britain, quite liable in 
those days to be accepted as authentic by persons 
not scrupulous as to the sources of their informa- 
tion. It may, in fact, have been this assumption 
of veracity and of the command of useful know- 
ledge which, in the eyes of the Queen's instructors, 
sufficed to give this production whatever value 
they thought it to possess. His obligations, how- 
ever, to matter of fact being very soon disposed 
of, the unknown author speedily falls back upon 
some of the wildest of the creations that were 
collected or invented by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and upon the same models that were followed by 
that ingenious author, relates the tale of the con- 
quest of Britain by the Trojans, as well as the 
stories of King Lear, of Gorboduc, and of very 
many other remarkable personages. The hero, 
or rather one of the heroes, for, as the romance 
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extends from generation to generation^ a succes- 
sion of these worthies has to be provided, is 
naturally Perceforest, a king of England, who 
derives that cognomen from the exploit of pene- 
trating an enchanted wood. The history is also 
concerned with the fortunes of his brother, 
Gadifer, who reigns over the northern division 
of this island. The fact that the romance tends 
to deal in a quasi-circumstantial way with the 
afiEdrs of Scotland, may have been another reason 
for commending it to the Queen-mother, in the 
dearth of any more reliable literature on the 
subject. 

The scribe who catalogued the volume in the 
present list had evidently before him the last 
volume of the series, the title of which commences 
* Le sixiesme et dernier volume des anciennes 
croniques Dangleterre.' The title prefixed to the 
whole work is as follows : ' La treselegante 
delicieuse, melliflue et tresplaisante hystoire du 
tresnoble, victorieux et excellentissime roy Perce- 
forest, Roy de la grand Bretaigne.' 

We may add that an account of the authorship 
is related in the course of the story, but, like that, 
is entirely fabulous. So also may be the explana- 
tion given of the finding of the manuscript by 
William, the good Count of Rainault, afterwards 
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the father of the English Queen Philippa. This 
nobleman, happening to make a stay at a monas- 
tery on the Humber, discovered a Latin version 
of the original Greek, which, taken to the Conti- 
nent by the finder, became in due course the 
parent of the present romance. 

r 

THE SECOUND VOLUME. 
THE FYFT VOLUME. 
THE FOURT VOLUME. 

These are respectively the second, the fifth, and 
the fourth volumes of the same series. Perhaps 
one cannot do better than refer to Dunlop's esti- 
mate of the work as explaining why it should have 
held a prominent place among Queen Mary's 
books. The historian of fiction writes : ' From 
the endless variety of enchantments it contains, 
this romance is, perhaps, the most popular of the 
class with which it has been ranged. In conse- 
quence of the information it comprehends con- 
cerning the manners of the period in which it was 
written, especially the solemnities observed at 
tournaments, and the costume of our ancestors, 
it is also the most instructive, and has been chosen 
as a text-book by M. de Sainte Palaye and other 
inquirers into the history and habits of the middle 
ages' C History of Fiction,' i. 331, ed. 1816). 
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LUCAN SUETON AND SALUST IN l-RENCHE. 

This is a copy of a book produced by Antoine 
Verard in 1490, and again in 1500, entitled ' Lucan 
Suetoine et Saluste en fran9oys.' It does not 
purport to be a translation of any one of these 
authors, but a history of Rome during the life of 
Julius Cssar compiled from all three. A copy 
with MS. notes is in the British Museum. 

r 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE CATALOGUE OF 
SANCTIS IN FRENCHE. 

This was a folio volume from the house of 
Galliot du Pr6. The original Latin text is the 
Catalogus Sanctorum of Petrus de Natalibus, a 
learned Venetian who flourished in the fourteenth 
century. This catalogue of saints is found to 
be sufficiently comprehensive as to include the 
Roman emperors who £Eivoured Christianity, as 
well as such legendary heroes as Roland and 
Oliver. The Paris version appeared in 1523, 
under the title of * Le grand Cathalogue des 
Sainctz et Sainctes, nouvellement translate de 
Latin (de Pierre des Natalies) en Fran9oys (par 
Guy Breslay).' The translator, Breslay, was a 
prominent figure at the Court of Francis L 

r 
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GIRON CURTAS. 

Another of the pre- Arthurian romances. The 
tale of the courteous knight, known as G3rron le 
Courtois, is more of the simple love-story than 
the romance of Perceforest. Its incidents have 
consequently been imported into modem fiction. 
The plot turns upon the brotherly firiendship sub- 
sisting between Gyron and Danayn the Red, the 
latter of whom requites his friend's irreproachable 
demeanour towards his, Danayn's, wife, by conduct 
of quite an opposite character. 

Three editions of Gyron are known to have 
been issued from the Paris houses in the first few 
years of the sixteenth century. The more sump- 
tuous of them was that of Antoine Verard, printed 
without date, but assigned to 1501. The author- 
ship is attributed to Hdis de Borron, who, with 
Robert de Borron and Rusticien de Pise, were 
mainly instrumental in working up the old Latin 
romances into French prose. 

r 

THE THRID VOLUME OF TITUS LIVIUS. 

Evidently a portion of the French translation 
of Livy, which, made by Pierre Berchoire in the 
fourteenth century, was eventually printed in 
i486. The fact of its being described as the 
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third volume shows that it belonged to the later 
edition of 15151 which had separate title-pages 
for each volume, the present one announcing itself 
as * Le tiers volume des grans decades de Titus 
Livius.' 

r 

THE WERKIS OF ALLANE CHARTER. 

The works of Alain Chartier. One can imagine 
the Queen being gratified by the compositions of 
this poet. It is he of whom the story is told that 
Margaret of Scotland, wife of the dauphin, Louis 
XL, kissed him in his sleep in the presence of her 
train of courtiers. The first, or one of the first of 
the collections of Chartier's writings, was that of 
the year 1489, printed by Pierre le Caron, under 
the title, * Les fais maistre Alain Chartier, notaire 
et secretaire du Roy Charles VL' We may judge, 
however, firom the wording of the entry in this 
inventory that the copy in question was of the 
• issue of Galliot du Pr6, in 1529, entitled ' Les 
oeuvres feu maistre Alain Chartier.' 

Except so far as the facts can be gathered from 
his own writings, little is known of the circum- 
stances of Chartier*s career. It seems certain, 
however, that he held a distinguished position at 
the French Court, and was despatched to Scot- 
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land as ambassador to negotiate the marriage of 
Margaret, daughter of James I., with the dauphin 
Lewis. His writings also are, for the most part, 
gay and volatile, or inclined to be political and 
patriotic. 

The poet entered upon the field of literature 
precisely at the moment that the defeat of Agin- 
court had all but extinguished the national life of 
France. If his first poems of any note can be 
taken as inspired by the feelings which would 
spring spontaneously in the breast of a young 
poet brought face to face with such a spectacle of 
widespread ruin, it would be curious to turn to 
the * Livre des Quatres Dames ' to ascertain what 
those feelings might be implied to be. Four 
ladies of high quality have severally seen their 
knights depart to share the dangers of the battle- 
field. The first has to mourn the death of her 
warrior; the knight of the second lady has be- 
come a prisoner of war ; that of the third is re- 
ported missing ; while the remaining lady has to 
admit that the soldier in whom she was so nearly 
interested has ignominiously run away. The 
whole scope of the poem, which is a very long 
one, is simply to argue and contend which of the 
fair disputants has cause to feel the greatest pain. 
Notwithstanding that his arguments could neces- 
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sarily only be received by readers who viewed the 
transactions of the day of battle with the deepest 
concern, the writer does not appear to have ex- 
tracted any more serious reflections from the state 
of mourning into which the whole country had 
been thrown. 

That Chartier lived long enough to overcome 
the solemn flippancy of many of his earlier verses 
is shown in his 'Curial/ his 'Quadrilogue In- 
vectif,' and 'Ballade of Fougires.' An earlier 
and more characteristic production of the poet 
will be the one to preserve him a place in the 
memory of the student. This is the ballad of 
'La Belle Dame sans Mercy.' 

r 

ANE ORATIOUN TO THE KING OF FRANCHE OF 
THE QUENIS AWIN HAND WRITE. 

Can this have been the Latin oration which, 
as Brantdme records, the Princess Mary delivered 
in the great hall of the Louvre, in the year 1555 ? 
Brantdme's description of this exploit has often 
been referred to : ' EUe s'estoit faicte fort S9avante 
en latin ; estant en I'aage de treize k quatorze ans, 
die desclama devant le roy Henry, la reyne, et 
toute la cour, publiquement en la salle du Louvre, 
une oraison en latin qu'elle avoit faicte, soubte- 
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nant et deffendanty contre Topinion commune^ 
qu'il estoit bien seant aux femmes de S9avoir les 
lettres et arts liberaux. Songez qu'elle rare chose 
c'estoit et admirable de voir ceste s^avante et 
belle reyne ainsy orer en latin, qu'elle entendoit 
et parloit fort bien ; car je I'ay veue 1^' Bran- 
tdme then goes on to relate that she directed a 
certain Antoine Fouquelin to write a treatise on 
rhetoric, and dedicate it to her. 

Brantdme's praise of the accomplishments of 
royal children has always seemed extravagant ; but 
he is, perhaps, in this instance, corroborated by 
the words of Fouquelin himself. In his dedication 
to the Princess, he mentions that * en la presence 
du roy, accompaign6 de la pluspart des princes et 
seigneurs de sa cour, vous soutenies par une 
oraison bien Latine, et defendies contre la com- 
mune opinion, qu'il estoit bien seant aus femmes 
de savoir les lettres et arts liberaus.' This may 
not, however, be pure corroboration. There is 
something in the language of the two writers 
which tends to show that Brantdme owed his de- 
scription principally, if not entirely, to the gerund- 
grinder, Fouquelin, who was the first of the two 
to commit it to paper. 

r 
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THE ELLEVINT BUIK OF SANCT AUGUSTINE. THE 
FIRST BUIK OF SANCT AUGUSTINE. 

The first edition of the works of St. Augustine 
was printed at Bale in twelve instalments, spread 
over the years 1489 to 1495. This having been 
bound up into five folio volumes, it would seem 
that the above are the first and the last volumes 
of this issue. The other editions, prior to that of 
the 'Benedictines/ in 1679, ^^ ^ot contain an 
eleventh volume. 

r 

THE FIRST BUIK OF ROLLAND AMOREUSE. 

This is the first volume of the French transla- 
tion of the 'Orlando Innamorato' of Boiardo. 
The title runs 'Le premier livre de Roland 
I'Amoureux mis en Italien par le seigneur 
Matthieu Marie Bayard/ etc. The merits of this 
work, the forerunner of Ariosto's 'Orlando Furioso/ 
are agreeably described by Hallam ('Literature 
of Europe,' i. 224) : — ' A poem now appeared 
in Italy well deserving of attention for its own 
sake, but still more so on account of the excite- 
ment and direction it gave to one of the most 
famous poets that ever lived. Matteo Maria 
Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, a man esteemed 

3 
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and trusted at the Court of Ferrara, amused his 
leisure in the publicati6n of a romantic poem. 
. . . The '' Orlando Innamorato " of Boiardo has 
hitherto not received that share of renown which 
seems to be its due : overpowered by the splen- 
dour of Ariosto's poem, and almost set aside in its 
original form by the improved edition or remaking 
(rifaccimento) which Bemi afterwards gave, it has 
rarely been sought or quoted even in Italy.' . . . 

In point of novel invention and just keeping of 
character, especially the latter, he has not been 
surpassed by his illustrious follower^ Ariosto. 
The imposing appearance of Angelica at the 
Court of Charlemagne, in the first canto, opens 
the poem with a splendour rarely equalled, with a 
luxuriant fertility of invention, and with admirable 
art ; judiciously presenting the subject in so much 
singleness, that amidst all the intricacies and 
episodes of the story, the reader never forgets the 
incomparable Princess of Albracca. The latter 
city, placed in that remote Cathay which Marco 
Polo had laid open to the range of fancy, and its 
siege by Agrican's innumerable cavalry, are crea- 
tions of Boiardo's most inventive mind. Nothing 
in Ariosto is conceived so nobly, or so much in 
the true genius of romance. Castelvetro asserts 
that the names Gradasso, Mandricardo, Lobrino, 
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and others, which Boiardo has given to his imagi- 
nary characters, belonged to his own peasants of 
Scandiano; and some have improved upon this 
by assuring us that those who take the pains to 
ascertain the fact, may still find the representa- 
tives of those sonorous heroes at the plough, 
which, if the story were true, ought to be the 
case. But we may give him credit for talent 
enough to invent these appellations; he hardly 
found an Albracca on his domains, and those 
who grudge him the rest acknowledge that, in a 
moment of inspiration, while hunting, the name 
of Rodomont occurred to his mind. We know 
how finely Milton^ whose ear preserved, almost to 
excess, the pleasure of harmonious names, and 
who loved to expatiate in these imaginary regions, 
has alluded to Boiardo's poem in the ' Paradise 
Regained.' The lines are, perhaps, the most 
musical he has ever produced : 

' Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp. 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city of Gallaphron ; from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica, 
His daughter sought by many prowest knights, 
Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemagne.* 

The translation possessed by Queen Mary was 
issued at Paris in 1549. 

3—2 
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THE GOUVERNAMENT OF PRINCES WRITTIN IN 
PERCHEMENT. 

This may have been a manuscript volume upon 
a subject which, at this time, possessed a singular 
fascination for learned writers, namely, the pecu- 
liar training necessary for the bringing up of chil- 
dren of royalty. This was a department of 
education supposed to xbe distinct from others, 
and requiring skilful and technical treatment. 
Conrad Heresbacb, who belonged to a race of 
royal and ducal schoolmasters, seems to have 
been as successful as any of them with his ' De 
educandis erudiendisque Principum liberis.' 

There was also a class of book intended to 
convey an epitome of moral teaching, such as the 
' Gouvernement des Princes,' which appeared in 
Paris in 1497, and is a translation of a spurious 
work of Aristotle — the ' Liber de regimine regum 
et principum.* 

It would not be possible to accept the statement 
made by Bishop Montagu, in 1616, in his preface 
to James I.'s collected works, that the Queen 
' wrote a book of verses in French of the Institu- 
tion of a Prince, all with her owne hand, wrought 
the cover of it with her needle, and is now of his 
Majesty as a most precious Jewell.' The state- 
ment was repeated by Sanderson in 1656, who 
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adds the words * as I have seen/ perhaps in imi- 
tation of Brantdme. If this evidence can be 
accepted, it would justify our identifying the 
volume in this list with the autograph spoken of 
by the prelate and the writer who followed him. 

r 

THE FIRST BUIK OF AMADES DE GAULE. 

The copy of this famous romance in the Queen's 
hands would be the French translation of Nicolas 
de Herberay, the publication of which commenced 
in 1540* I^ is curious to find that among the 
Lansdowne MSS« is a translation made in the 
year 1571 by Charles Stewart, afterwards Earl of 
Lennox and brother to Darnley. It was intended 
of course merely as a schoolboy exercise, but it 
reveals the foundation of the statements so freely 
circulated by the royal biographers of this time 
as to the literary undertakings of distinguished 
children. 

r 

ANE PARTE OF PLUTARCHE IN FRENCHE. 

This could not fail to be a portion of the cele- 
brated translation made by Jacques Amyot. In 
this case, again, there were strong personal 
motives for the Queen's possession of the book. 
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Amyot had been the instructor of her first hus- 
bandy Francis 11.^ as well as of his two brothers, 
Charles IX. and Henry III. The 'Vies des 
hommes illustres' appeared in 15599 and was 
probably intended for the instruction of the royal 
scholars. 

r 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS IN FRENCHE. 

There were at this time several translations of 
Valerius Maximus, the first of which was made so 
far back as i375> at the instigation of Charles V., 
and printed in 1480. Simon de Hesdin and 
Nicholas de Gonesse are named on the title-page 
as responsible for this translation. 

According to a statement in Bishop Montagu's 
preface to the works of James I., Lord Darnley 
was the author of a translation of Valerius 
Maximus. Inasmuch as a portion of a translation 
by Darnley's brother of the Amadis de Gaule is 
found among the Lansdowne MSS., which turns 
out to be nothing more than a schoolboy's exer- 
cise, it is easy to place this statement at its proper 
value. 

r 

THE LEGEND AURIE. 

The Golden Legend had at this time not only 
reached, but passed, the climax of its popularity. 
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Commencing with the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, when the original was compiled by Jacob 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, these mythical 
lives of martyrs and saints continued for some two 
hundred years to be disseminated in all the lan- 
guages of Europe. In Queen Mary's day the 
work no longer enjoyed its former estimation; 
the element of the marvellous which it so largely 
contained being naturally rejected by the Re- 
formers. 

As some eighty editions have been enumerated, 
it would be impossible to indicate the source of 
the present volume. Neither can one decide 
whether it was a * Legenda aurea,' a * L^gende 
dor6e/ or a 'Golden Legend,' as the Latin, 
French, and English versions were severally 
called. Neither can we assert, with any confi- 
dence, that the volume belonged either to the 
issue which Caxton put forward in 1483, or which 
Wynkyn de Worde produced in 1493. What the 
father of English printing thought of the work 
upon which he had lavished his resources may be 
gathered from the characteristic sentences with 
which he concludes the book, and which are worth 
extracting: 'Thus endeth the legende named in 
latyn legenda aurea, that is to saye, in englysshe, 
the golden legende. For lyke as golde passeth in 
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valewe all other metalles, so thys legende ex- 
ceedeth alle other bookes, wherein ben conte3med 
all the hygh and grete festys of our blessyd lady, 
the lyves, passions, and myracles^of many other 
sayntes, and other historyes and actes as al allonge 
here afore is made mencyon. Which worke I 
have accomplished, &c., and have fynysshed it at 
westmestre, the twenty day of novembre, the yere 
of our lord Mcccclxxxiij, & the fyrst yere of the 
reygne of Kyng Rychard the th3rrd. By me, 
wyllym Caxton.* This work, upon which the 
great printer bestowed so much anxiety and care, 
is considered, both on the score of literary and 
typographical merit, to be the more considerable 
of his undertakings. From the account given in 
his preface, it would seem that Caxton was 
already despairing of success when his patron, 
William Fitzallen^ Earl of Arundel, promised him 
support in the shape of a bespeak of a certain 
number of copies, together with a perpetual 
annuity. This latter consisted of a buck in 
summer, and a doe in winter, ' with which,' says 
Caxton, ' I hold me well content.* In recogni- 
tion of this assistance, the printer inserted the 
device of the Fitzallens, a running horse, as an 
appropriate embellishment to the volume. 

r 
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LA BIERE DBS HISTOREIS. 

' La Mer des Histoires ' was a very fisivoarite 
historical handbook of the sixteenth century. It 
performed the nsefiil office of * M angnell's Ques- 
tions,' or 'Maonder's Treasury,' for the period 
in which it flourished. It purports, in fiaict, to be 
a universal chronicle of events, and as edition 
after edition was prepared, the narrative was 
carried down to date. The original Latin has 
generally been attributed to Giovanni Colonna, 
Archbishop of Messina, whose manuscript of the 
year 1255, entitled ' Mare historiarum,' reposes in 
the French national library. 

Sir Walter Scott places this book in the hands 
of Queen Mary in that vivid description of her 
life spent in the fortress of Loch Leven, which 
forms the principal charm of ' The Abbot.' Ad- 
dressing her waiting-woman, Catherine Seyton, 
she commands : ' Take me La Mer des Histoires, 
and resume where we left off on Wednesday. 
Our Lady help thy head, girl, or rather may she 
help thy heart. I asked thee for the Sea of His- 
tories, and thou hast brought La Chronique 
d* Amour' ('Abbot,' ii. 266). 

r 
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THE FIRST VOLUME OF VITA CHRIST!. 

A copy of the ' Vita Christi/ of Ludolphus of 
Saxony. Although few books of that time have 
been translated into so many languages of the 
Continent, it never met with translation in this 
country. The work is still held in repute, editions 
being produced abroad at regular intervals. 

FOURE VOLUMES OF LA MERE DES HISTOREIS 
COVERIT WITH QUHITE PERCHMENT. 

Not finding there to have been any version of 
the ' Mer des Histoires ' issued in four volumes, 
the entry would presumably be an error. It 
appears, however, that Galliot du Pr6 did publish 
four volumes of historical matter in 1517, with 
the title, * La Mer des Histoires et Croniques de 
France/ which was really a compilation of the 
* Chronicle of St. Denis.' This is, therefore, the 
book that occurs in the list. 

r 

CRONICLE MARTINAN. 

An example of the 'Chronique Martinienne,' 
published by Antoine Verard, in 1503. The full 
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title runs : * La Cronique Martiniane de tous les 
Papes qui fiirent jamais et finist jusques au Pape 
Alexadre derrenier decede milcinq cens et trois,' 
etc. The name was derived from Martinus Po- 
lonus, whose biography of the Popes, written in 
the thirteenth century, served as the foundation 
for this chronicle. Having been chaplain to 
several occupants of the Papal chair, he was in 
a position to collect memorials of the Papacy, 
which had the merit to be tolerably authentic. 
The story of Pope Joan, which is introduced into 
the work, is adjudged to be the interpolation of 
the copyist. 

Antoine Verard, the publisher of this as well as 
of so many of the books enumerated in the list, 
is always entertaining in that portion of the text 
which was peculiarly his own. This was neces- 
sarily the colophon, or the concluding sentences 
announcing the termination of the book and the 
place where the volume could be purchased. In 
the present instance he is amusingly prolix in 
communicating the address ; he describes himself 
as * demourant a paris pres lostel dieu devant la 
rue neuf^e nostre dame a lenseigne saint Jehan 
levageliste ou au palais au premier pillier devant 
la chappelle ou leu chante la messe des mes- 
seigneur^ les presidens.' Verard is continually 
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giving a difFerent address in his colophon. We 
do not know whether any collection of these has 
ever been attempted. 

r 

THE PLAY OF THE CHAS. 

It would be agreeable to be able definitely to 
pronounce this to be a copy of Caxton's * Game 
and Playe of the Chesse/ presumed to have been 
the first-fruits of the printing-press in England. 
Still, there is nothing whatever to forbid the 
assumption. In any case, the choice lies between 
Caxton and the book he translated, namely, the 
'Jeu des eschez moralise,' printed by Antoine 
Verard, in 1504. This, in its turn, was derived 
from the * De ludo Scachorum ' of Jacobus de 
Cessolis, a Dominican friar, who wrote before the 
year 1300. 

r 

THE CRONICLES OF SAVOY. 

The * Chronique de Savoye ' of Guillaume Pa- 
radin. This volume is still preserved. It was 
recently in the library of Mr. J. T. Gibson Craig, 
and was formerly in that of Mr. Thomas Thomson, 
at one time President of the Bannatyne Club. It 
is described as being in the original calf-binding, 
stamped with the arms of Scotland and the 
crowned cypher of the Queen. 
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THE BUIK OF HUNTING. 

This looks like being an example of the famous 
Book of St. Albans, by Dame Juliana Bemers, the 
somewhat mythical prioress of Sopwell Nunnery, 
who varied her religious duties with the study of 
field sports. The British Museum possesses an 
imperfect copy of the original, printed at St. Albans 
in i486. Ten years afterwards, Wynkyn de Worde 
produced a more elaborate version, evidently in- 
tended to supply the intellectual needs of country 
gentlemen, so fax as they could be satisfied by the 
literature of hunting, hawking, fishing with the^ 
rod, and coat armour. So much has been written 
of Dame Berners and her supposed authorship 
that we cannot do better than refer to Hasle- 
wood's edition of 18 10, containing copious intro- 
ductory matter, and to the fac-simile edition edited 
by Mr. Blades in 1881. There is, also, in ' Notes 
and Queries,' iii. 97, an interesting communication 
describing the adventures of the museum copy 
until it was finally deposited in the collection of 
the nation. 

r 

THE DESTRUCTIOUN OF TROY. 

Stories upon the theme of the siege of Troy 
were widely distributed at this time. The original 
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is Stated to have been the ' Historia Destructionis 
Trojfie ' of Guido Colonna, composed in the thir- 
teenth century, and printed at Cologne in 1477. 
This reappeared in French as the ' Histoire de la 
destruction de Troye/ about the year 1480, and 
many times subsequently. 

There was also in the market a kind of stage 
version by one of the Court poets, Jacques Millet. 
This translation or dramatization of the book was 
entitled, ' Destruction de Troye la grant, mise par 
personnaiges faicte par les Grecz.' This author's 
poetry was usually inspired by Royal favour. His 
present work is dedicated to three Princes bearing 
the name of Charles, including the reigning Sove- 
reign, Charles VII. He was also the poet em- 
ployed to write the epitaph on Agnes Sorel. On 
the whole, his was a book likely to be met with in 
Royal libraries, and the preference must be given 
to it over the work of Colonna as well as over the 
* Troye boke ' of Lydgate. This latter was printed 
by Richard Pynson in 1513. It contains an ex- 
cellent woodcut of Henry V., together also with a 
curious illustration of the siege of Troy, in which 
fire-arms are represented as being used by the 
defenders. Millet's book was probably the one in 
the Queen's possession. 

r 
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THE EXPLANATIOUN OF THE CHARTER OF 
CALICE. 

It would be interesting to be able to identify 
this item in the list. It might be supposed to 
have relation to the taking of Calais from the 
English, which had only just occurred when this 
library was formed, and the more especially as 
Mary's uncle was the hero of the exploit. No 
title, however, has come to our notice which 
agrees with the description in the catalogue. 

t 

THRE LYVES OF ALEXANDER THE GREIT AND 
UTHERIS NOBLES. 

As there does not appear to be any book with a 
title coinciding with the above, we must conclude 
that the transcriber intended to denote some col- 
lection, or portion of a collection, of vies des 
homtnes illustres, such as that of Plutarch, which 
was, of course, in common use at this time. The 
description does not allow of our supposing the 
book to have been an example of any one of the 
versions of the romance of ' Kyng Alisaundre,' 
which were popular even in Scotlafid at this 
period. The more classical biography of Quintus 
Curtius was, however, in some demand. Verard 
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had a translation in the year 1503, with the title, 
'Quinte Curse de la vie et gestes dalexandre le 
grant.' This may, perhaps, be the book. 

. r 

THE DECAMERON OF BOCAS. 

There is no difl&culty in deciphering this entry, 
the story-book of Boccaccio standing out in bold 
relief. The only doubt is whether Mary was 
accustomed to read the hundred tales in the 
language of the master who wrote them, or 
through the intervention of one of the French 
translations, either that of Laurent de Premierfait 
or of Antoine Le Ma9on. Of Italian imprints the 
number at this time even was relatively endless, 
commencing with the Valdarfer ' Decameron ' of 
147 1, which has gained such celebrity in the 
annals of the auction-room. Fourteen years 
later, in 1485, the tales took their first hold upon 
French readers, when Laurent de Premierfait 
gave them a native rendering. Although repeated 
in subsequent years, his was a very worthless 
interpretation, composed as it was from a Latin 
version of a cordelier friar. At last, Antoine Le 
Ma9on, who was attached to the train of Mar- 
garet de Valois (herself the authoress of the 
' Heptameron '), at the suggestion of his Royal 
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mistress, undertook a translation of the Floren- 
tine masterpiece, which he gave to the world in 
1545. It was simply entitled, * Le Decameron de 
Jean Bocace,' which tends to show that the 
volume in the catalogue belonged to this issue, 
all former impressions having been named differ- 
ently. 

Although indirectly Boccaccio's work leant to- 
wards the purposes of the Reformation, it did not 
struggle into an English garb until the year 1620. 
In that year, a printer, named William Jaggard, 
entered his translation in the books of the 
Stationers' Company; but the publication was 
only permitted after it had been called into 
serious question by the Primate (see Arber's 
Transcript of the Stationers* Registers, iii. 311). 

Of course, everyone is more or less acquainted 
with the * Decameron,' and what has been said 
and written about it. A concise estimate of its 
merits is given by Sismondi, which we may here 
adjoin, as it brings out clearly and sufficiently all 
its essential points: 'Quant aux contes eux- 
m£mes, il serait difficile de les faire connaitre 
par des extraits, plus difficile encore de rendre 
sensible, par une traduction, un m6rite qui tient 
essentiellement k la langue. Ce qui a fait la 
gloire de Boccace, c'est la parfaite puret6 du 

4 
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langage, r^l^gance, la grice, et surtoot la naivete, 
qui est tout ensemble le plus haot m6rite da 
conte, et le channe particulier de la langue itali- 
enne. Malbeureusement Boccace ne s'est point 
present la m6me paret6 dans les id6es et les 
images, qae dans la langue qu'il employait. La 
forme de son ouvrage 6tait l6gere et badine ; il y 
a ins^r6 un grand nombre dliistoires galantes ; il 
y a £siit tomber k pleines mains le. ridicule sur les 
maris dup^s, sur les moines corrompus et cor- 
rupteurs, sur des choses qu'il regardait cependant 
lui-m6me comme sacr6es, la morale d'une part, le 
culte de Tautre, et il s'est fait par-li une reputa- 
tion peu d'accord avec sa propre vie ' (Littirature 
du Midi, ii. 7). 

It is noticeable that, although this book had 
been condemned by the Council of Trent, no 
steps were taken to suppress this copy. 

r 

THE MIRROUR OF HUMAN REDEMPTIOUN. 

The title leaves no room for doubt that this 
was the French translation of the * Speculum 
Humanse Salvationis,' which appeared at Lyons 
in 1478, under the title of * Le mirouer de la re- 
demptioun de lumain lignage/ and was frequently 
reprinted. 
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The original 'Speculum* holds an important 
place in the controversy upon the vexed question 
of the discovery of the art of printing. Those 
who favour the claims of Lawrence Coster to the 
invention of moveable types, and the town of 
Haarlem to be the scene of his enterprise, main- 
tain that this book was the first outcome of the 
.modern press. But even conceding that there is 
any credit to be placed in the story that the 
secret was filched by Coster, who thus found 
means of anticipating Gutenberg, the ' Speculum ' 
hardly fulfils the conditions of a printed book. A 
great portion of the text was printed from a solid 
block, and the numerous woodcuts it contains 
show that the traditions of the get-up of the 
block-books had not seriously been departed from. 

The MSS. of the work date as far back as 
1324, but the authorship, although ascribed to 
various monkish writers, is not known with any 
certainty. This is not unnatural, as the text 
consists of little more than a number of Scripture 
stories, and does not lay claim to high originality. 
Everything that can be said that at all bears upon 
the ' Speculum ' or its surroundings is to be found 
in the prefatory matter of the facsimile reprint 
issued by J. P. Berjeau in 1861. 

r 
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BOECE DE CONSOLATION. 

As Boethius was the last of the Latins, so also 
was he the first in a new age of literature to 
attract the devotion of followers in the path of 
philosophy. King Alfred the Great set to work 
to translate the 'De Consolatione ' into Anglo- 
Saxon, with a result that was very creditable to 
his original powers as well as to his industry. In 
course of time, when a newer English language 
had been formed, Boethius found no lesser mind 
to perpetuate his philosophic renown than that of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. After remaining some seventy 
years in manuscript, this production was given to 
the world by the hands of Caxton. As if to 
associate Boethius with each successive period of 
our literature, it has been alleged that Queen 
Elizabeth composed a version of her own. This 
fact is communicated by Horace Walpole (* Royal 
and Noble Authors,' i. 86), on the authority of 
Ballard and Welwood, which is of no great 
weight. There certainly does exist, however, the 
more respectable testimony of Camden, who says 
C Elizabeth,' iv. 89) : 

* In that her trouble, she only found ease and 
solace from the Holy Scriptures, the writings of 
holy fathers, often conferences with . the Arch- 
bishop, and even sometimes out of the Philo- 
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sophers she drew comfort. For certainly I 
know that at the time she was very conversant 
with the Book of Boutins, and that she then 
translated it into English.' 

These sentences have been appropriated by Miss 
Strickland, and amplified as follows (^Queens/ 
iv. 640) : 

' To divert her grief » she entered into a course 
of theological studies, collating the writings of 
the ancient fathers with the Scriptures. She had 
several conferences with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the subject, and finally composed her 
mind by reading Boethius on the Consolations of 
Philosophy, of the five first books of which she 
made a very creditable English translation.' 

This is stated to have occurred, not when the 
Queen was a schoolgirl, but in 1593, when she 
was well advanced in years. 

It would be impossible to decide whether it 
was a Latin or a French text that was alluded to 
in the list. An excellent critical account of the 
* De Consolatione Philosophiae ' will be met with 
in Simcox, * Hist. Latin Literature,* ii. 439. 

r 

THE GARDIN OF PLESANCE. 

This is one of the earliest works of French 
criticism. It was produced about the year 1500 
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by Antoine Verard, and has for title * Le jardin 
de Plaisance et fleur de Rhetorique/ It may 
be described as a species of art of poetry^ and is 
illustrated by examples from Alain Chartier, 
Charles d*Orl6ans, Villon, and other poets of the 
preceding century. One chapter supplies rules 
for the composition of farces, moralities, and 
mysteries. On the whole, the design of the book 
is not unlike our own * Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices,* but it is noteworthy that there is an 
interval of something like three-quarters of a 
century between the period of the cultivation of 
this rhetorical flower in the country of its birth 
and of its being transplanted to our own soil. 
The slow development of our literature is con- 
spicuous in every department, and not less so in 
that relating to * elegant extracts,' which France 
was considerably quicker in bringing to maturity. 

r 

TUA VOLUMES OF LANCILOT DE LAIK. 

Perhaps the first — but certainly one of the first 
— instance of the three- volume novel. The ro- 
mance of * Lancilot of the Lake ' was first printed 
at Rouen in 1488, but afterwards at Paris in 
1494, in three volumes. In those days this 
method of publication seems to have had its 
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disadvantages, for Queen Mary had evidently 
been deprived of her third volume, either by loss 
or loan. 

The story is mainly concerned with the quest 
of the Sangrael, and with the intrigues of Lancilot 
and Guinever. For her sake the treacherous 
knight makes war against her husband's enemies, 
and reduces the fortress of Berwick, known in 
romance as the Castle of Joyeuse Garde. Finally, 
the treachery of Lancilot is revealed to King 
Arthur by the fairy Morgain. The King and his 
former lieutenant are thereupon drawn into a 
struggle, which is only ended by the death of 
Arthur, when Lancilot retires to a hermitage. 
Guinever also withdraws from the scene in a 
similar way. 

There was more than one original of the story 
to serve as the foundation of the printed text. 
Of these one was the work of Robert de Borron, 
another is attributed to Walter Map. Sir Thomas 
Malory, whose * Morte d'Arthur ' was printed by 
Caxton in 1485, exhumed his materials from this 
romance, as also from those of Merlin and 
Tristan. 

r 
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ANE GREIT VOLUME OF CRONICA CRONICORUM. 

This was a folio volame printed at Paris in 
1 52 1. The title of the copy in the British 
Maseum runs as follows: 'Cronica Cronicarum 
abbrege et mis par figures descentes et ron- 
deaulx/ The narrative commences with the 
Creation, and is carried down to date. 

r 

ANE COMPEND OF THE CRONICLES IN SPANISH 

A collection of Spanish chronicles printed at 
Antwerp in 1571, under the title of * Los xe libros 
d'el compendio historial de las chronicas y uni- 
versal historia de todos los reynos de Espafta/ 
The author was Estevan de Garibay, who was 
librarian to Philip II. 

r 

ANE BUIK OF DEVILRY. 

This is a very singular work, which made its 
appearance in Paris in 1508, entitled ' Le livre de 
la deablerie.' It is in the form of dialogue be- 
tween Lucifer and Satan, and displays a wonder- 
ful fecundity of invention in recording the various 
phases of fraud and vice which prevailed at the 
time. Of the author (Eloy D'Amerval) nothing 
is known. 
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The work is referred to in that extraordinary 
composition of Dr. Dibdin, the 'Bibliographical 
Decameron/ where, as was usual with this writer, 
he contrives to convey an amount of enthusiasm 
into everything he touches. He says (i. 21) : 'A 
sort of serio-comic production; the very title of 
which — and yet more the title-page — ^will cause 
Amansa and Belinda to prick up their ears and 
palpitate wth apprehension! What have we 
here ? " Le Livre de la Diablerie !" The frontis- 
piece 'makes one stand aghast ! 

' The author, whose name was Eloy Damerval, 
is made to take down in shorthand the reports 
delivered to Lucifer by Satan. You observe the 
work is written in old French poetry, and has 
every black-letter charm of recommendation. 
The plan of the poem is shrewdly conceived. 
Lucifer commands Satan to go abroad in the 
world and report to him the various vices and 
crimes which he beholds. At first the servant is 
rather restive in executing the commands of his 
master, and heaps upon him as many curses as 
Caliban does upon Prospero. I will endeavour 
to read to you, as intelligibly as possible, the 
opening of the third chapter, which corroborates 
this observation. You must prepare for rough 
and antiquated phraseology.' 
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BOCAS OF THE GENEOLOGIE OF THE GODDIS. 

The surpassing fame of the ' Decameron * has 
obscured the little that was once possessed by 
this earlier work of Boccaccio. It was written in 
Latin, in which language it was printed at Venice 
in 1472, with the title ^ Genealogia deorum gen- 
tilium.' As an attempt to clear up the incon- 
sistencies of heathen mythology, it seems to have 
been more appreciated away from the scene of 
ancient worship, for several French translations 
were put forward, one of which, published by 
Verard in 1498, * Bocace, de la genealogie des 
dieux,' seems to be the book in the catalogue. 

r 

CRONICLE OF THE EMPRIOURIS AND KINGIS OF 
AUSTRICE. 

A volume in the German language seems to 
have found its way into this collection. The above 
seems at least to answer the description of a pro- 
duction of which the title is as follows : ' Cronigk 
diss kiergs, gegen dem allerdurchlachtigisten 
hern Romschen konig, als ertzhertz ogen zu 
Osterich.' This was composed by a certain 
Nicholaus Schradin, of whom biographies give no 
particulars, but who is stated to have been sous- 
greffier at Lucerne. It was printed at Sursee, in 
Switzerland, in 1500. 
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DISCOURS OF THE MISEREIS OF THE TYME 
PRESENT. 

Ronsard's * Discours des miseres de ce temps/ 
printed at Paris in 1562, and which brought its 
author into conflict with the reformers, to whom 
he had attributed the disasters which were over- 
taking the country. This is a volume which 
Mary might naturally be expected to possess, 
both on account of her personal acquaintance 
with the writer and the side taken in religious 
controversy. Ronsard entered the field as a 
champion of the Catholic cause at a time when 
the destinies of the Church were extremely doubt- 
ful. The transcription of the titles in this cata- 
logue is so literal, that there is no possibility of 
mistaking Ronsard's volume, otherwise we might 
have felt justified in supposing the entry to have 
related to one which appeared at Paris in 1570, 
and which treated exclusively of Queen Mary's 
affairs as they culminated at the battle of Lang- 
side. The title, taken firom the copy in the 
Huth collection, is, ' Discours du troubles nou- 
vellement advenuz au Royaume d'Angleterre, au 
moys d'Octobre, 1569.* It contains further a 
declaration made by the noblemen who joined in 
the Northern Rebellion, and the names of those 
who took up arms. The date and circumstances 
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necessarily surrounding the publication would 
render it improbable that the work should come 
into the hands of the Queen. 

r 

THE GARDIN OF PLESANCE. 

A duplicate of the volume previously noticed. 

r 

ESAIAS IN GREIK & HEBREW BE MINSTAR. 

The Hebrew-Greek version of the prophet 
Isaiah, prepared by Sebastian Miinster about the 
year 1535. This once celebrated scholar is now 
best remembered for his * Cosmography,* and 
other works on geographical science. 

r 

GENEOLOGIE OF THE KINGIS OF FRANCE. 

By Jean Bouchet, a poet of considerable 
eminence. The title of the Paris edition of 1536, 
issued by Galliot du Pr6, is, * Les anciennes et 
modemes genealogies des roys de France et 
mesmement du roy Pharamond, avec leurs 
6pitaphes.' 

r 

COLUMELL OF HISTOREIS. 

Would appear to be a work on arboriculture in 
the original Latin. Columella's treatise * De 
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arboribus ' was a supplementary part of his better 
known * De re nistica,' in which so deplorable a 
picture is drawn of the condition of agriculture in 
the first century of the Christian era. 'I see 
everywhere/ he complains in the preface of that 
work, ' schools open for rhetoric, for dancing, for 
music, even for mountabacks; the cooks, the 
barbers are in full swing; infamous resorts are 
tolerated where play and every kind of vice attract 
imprudent youth ; while for the art which fertilizes 
the soil there are to be found neither teachers or 
scholars, neither justice or protection. If you should 
wish to build, you can meet with architects at every 
step ; should you intend to risk the perils of the 
sea, you will find boat-builders everywhere. But 
when once you desire to bestir yourself upon your 
patrimony, to better the matters which may seem 
to you to have been badly taken in hand, you can 
fall in with no guide, or with anyone who under- 
stands you. And if I dare complain of this state 
of things, I am reminded immediately of the 
sterility of the soil ; they go as far as to say that 
the very temperature is altered,* and he goes on 
to advise his countrymen to lay hand to the 
plough and they will grasp his meaning. 

In the sixteenth century Columella's work 
seems to have attracted the attention of those 
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literary men whose business it was upon the 
revival of learning to open up the literature of the 
older civilizations. Thus a German version 
appeared at Strasburg in 1538, a French edition 
at Paris in 1551, and an Italian at Venice in 
1554. It was not, however, until 1745 that an 
English translation was announced, entitled 
* Columella of Husbandry, and his book concern- 
ing Trees.' 

r 

THE PROTHOGALL OF THE CHANCELLERIE OF 
FRANCE. 

In this is to be recognised * Le grant stille et 
prothocolle de la Chancellerie de France,* of 
which Galliot du Pr6 Issued several editions 
previous to 1527. A copy of his issue for that 
year is in the library of the British Museum, 
and proves to be a very compendious volume of 
forms for use in the various business departments 
of the State, as well as in the administration of 
justice, and in the conduct of foreign affairs. To 
this copy is superadded a description of ' complete 
letter-writer/ £rom which persons desirous of 
corresponding with, among other personages, a 
King of Aragon, a Pope or a Cardinal might 
select a fitting precedent. 
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THE REGREIT OF THE DUKE OF GUISE DEID. 

The assassination of the Duke of Guise doubt- 
less called forth several ephemeral publications. 
One such was the ' Complaincte de France sur le 
grief Trespas et Mort (proditoirement commise) 
de feu trds-vertueux et tr^s-magnanime prince 
Frangois de Lorraine, due de Guise.' This was 
printed at Paris in 1563. It is evident from the 
presence of a volume such as this in the present 
collection that the Scottish Court was pretty 
regularly supplied with publications of passing 
interest. The magnitude of the event to which 
the book refers, as affecting Mary's interests, is 
very tersely conveyed in a few sentences of Mr. 

Froude : ' Two days after Chitelar was executed 
Mary Stuart lost a far nobler friend. A pistol- 
ball, fired from behind a hedge, closed the career 
of the Duke of Guise under the walls of Orleans. 
That single shot struck the keystone from the 
arch of the Catholic confederacy, and changed 
the politics of Europe. The Guise family fell 
with their head into sudden ruin. The Due 
D'Aumale, badly wounded at Dreux, lived but to 
hear of his brother's murder, and followed him in 
a few hours. The Grand Prior died of a cold 
caught in the same battle. Of the six brothers, 
who but a few months before held in their hands 
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the fortunes of France, three were dead ; of the 
three remaining the Marquis d'Elboeuf was shut 
up in Caen Castle, closely besieged by Chatillon ; 
the Cardinal of Lorraine was absent at Trent; 
and the Cardinal of Guise was the single member 
of the £aLmily who had no capacity. . . . The 
Queen of Scots had no longer a friend in France 
who cared to stand by her.' — ' Hist. Eng.,' vii. 495. 

r 

SUPPLEMENT OF DEVOTIOUN. 

A manual of prayers. The entry occurs again 
in the catalogue. 

r 

ACTIS OF PARLIAMENT OF KING JAMES THE 
FYFT. 

The only known copy of this book is preserved 
in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. It was 
printed in that city in 1541, and is entitled, * The 
new Actis and Constitutionis of Parliament maid 
be James the fyft.' 

f 

HISTORIE OF THE TYME PRESENT BE SANCT 
FONTENE. 

A work that appeared in opposition to Sleiden. 
It was entitled 'Histoire Catholique de nostre 
temps/ and treats passing events from a strictly 
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Romanist point of view. Editions appeared at 
Antwerp and Cologne in 1558, and an Italian 
translation at Venice in 1563 ; but, extended as 
was the circulation of the book» of its author 
(Simon Fontaine) nothing is known. 

r 

THE OFFICES OF CICERO. 

The * De Ofificiis/ of which there were numerous 
editions at this time. 

r 

THE TRIUMPHE OF FAITH. 

This is the work of Queen Mary's confessor, 
Ren^ Bonoist. The preface purports to have 
been written at the Court of Holyrood, on 
August 2, 1562, and the entire work was printed 
at Paris towards the end of the same year. The 
title runs, ' Le Triomphe et excellente victoire de 
la Foy, par le moyen de la veritable et toute 
puissante parole de Dieu.' 

THE TRIUMPHE OF PALLAS. 

We have not been able to identify this entry. 

r 
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THE ORATIOUN IN THE PRAYERIS OF THE AULD 
CARD IN ALL OF LORANE. 

Although the Queen's uncle, the Cardinal 
Charles of Lorraine, was keenly observant of the 
benefits conferred upon learning through the 
agency of the printing-press, and availed himself 
of its services to no inconsiderable extent, the 
same cannot be said of the Queen's grand-uncle, 
the Cardinal John. The latter printed nothing, 
so far as can be ascertained ; consequently, if the 
entry relates to him, as it very evidently does, the 
oration must have been in manuscript form, or 
else have been portion of some popular book 
of devotions associated with his name 

r 

THE EPISTLES OF OVID IN FRENCHE METER. 

Octavien de Saint Gelais, Bishop of Angou- 
leme, was the first translator of Ovid's epistles 
into French verse, the date of publication being 
1500. The copy in Queen Mary's possession 
may be taken to have been the issue of that year, 
produced by Antoine Verard, with the old French 
title, ' Les xxj epistles dovide translat6e de latin 
en francoys par reverend pere en dieu mdseigneur 
levesque dangoulesme.' This writer, whose short 
life was remarkable for the energy he threw into 
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his undertakings, whether those more nearly 
associated with his menus plaisirs, with his literary 
labours or his work in the priesthood, was in- 
timately attached to Charles VIII., from which 
circumstance his Ovid may have been handed 
down in the royal circle. There were, however, 
other metrical versions in Queen Mary's day. 

r 

THE FIRST BUIK OF THE NOVALLIS OF RONSARD. 

This is not, of course, the volume of Ronsard's 
poetry which, in his declining days, he dedicated 
to the Queen of Scots, and which reached her in 
her captivity at Sheffield. In recognition of this 
piece of homage, the Queen contrived to send 
him» through her secretary (Nau), a piece of plate 
and a purse of two thousand crowns. This was 
probably done, in great measure, in accordance 
with custom, as the French Apollo seems to have 
been usually well rewarded for the attentions and 
flatteries he dispensed. 

The work in the catalogue purports to have 
been ' Les Nues ou Nouvelles de Pierre de Ron- 
sard,' of the year 1565, and was doubtless con- 
veyed to her by the poet. One can discern, in 
the way that Ronsard kept Mary in grateful re- 
membrance, an indication that it was to her that, 
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in a very great measure, he owed his ascendancy 
as the poet of the Court It was during her resi- ^ 
dence in France that the claims of the rival 
schools of Ronsard and Clement Marot were very 
evenly contested. The interest taken in this 
Uterary quarrel was extraordinary. The innova- 
tions of the Ronsard faction upon the accepted 
methods of diction were considered so startling 
that it was a question whether they should be 
utterly eradicated, or whether, in the alternative, 
they should be commended as the highest excel- 
lence of poetry. In the end, Ronsard and the 
writers of the ' Pleiad ' won the day, and there is 
every probability to lead us to suppose, from the 
relations that are seen to have existed between 
the Queen and the poet, that it was Mary's 
weight in the struggle which very much con- 
tributed to the result. 

Not that this conflict was, after the manner of 
literary encounters, of only secondary and trifling 
importance The whole intelligence of the country 
was practically in arms, and, to complete the 
victory, King Charles IX., some years afterwards, 
addressed to the fortunate poet some lines, which 
could go no further in the way of appreciation : 

* L'art de faire des vers, ddt on s*en indigner, 
Doit 6tre k plus haut prix que celui de r^gner. 
Tous deux ^galement nous portons des couronnes ; 
Mais roi, je la re^ois ; po^e, tu la donnes.' 
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DAINES UGIERI IN ITALIAN. 

One of the romances of the cycle of Charle- 
magne, and one possessing more of the enter- 
taining elements of fiction than ordinarily fell to 
the lot of the tales of chivalry. The hero is a 
King of Denmark, who embarks upon a career of 
knight-errantry at the Court of Charlemagne. 
His son having been killed in a quarrel over a 
game of chess by Chariot, the son of Charle- 
magne, the Northerner turns his arms against 
France. After a campaign in Lombardy, he 
passes over to England, in company with a cer- 
tain Clarice, an English princess, to whom he is 
married. Presently he is found warring with the 
Saracens. Returning home victorious, his vessel 
is stranded upon an unknown coast. Not until 
each sailor had been in turn thrown overboard to 
lessen the demand upon the provision-chest, and 
certain destruction seems impending, is a miracu- 
lous escape provided for Ogier. He sees before 
him a castle of adamant ; and, upon entering it, 
finds himself surrounded by every luxury, without 
there being any indication of human agency. 
The honours of the table are performed by a 
sagacious horse, who presides at the feast, and 
conducts the knight to his apartments. The 
reason for all this mystery becomes apparent. 
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when it is seen that the fairy Morgana had long 
been planning to enslave Ogier. She now has 
him in her power; and, spiriting him away to 
her palace at Avallon, she places a ring upon his 
finger, by which, in spite of the hundred years of 
existence he seems already to have undergone, 
he is transformed into a man of thirty. Two 
hundred years are passed at this seat of enchant- 
ment, the shades of Arthur, Lancelot and the 
knights of the Round Table being summoned to 
afford amusement to the beloved of Morgana. 
At last, however, he pines for worldly adventure ; 
and, having escaped to France, is about to 
become the husband of a queen who had then 
been left a widow, when Morgana very naturally 
interferes, and again carries him away. Accord- 
ing to legend, he is still living at a patriarchal 
age; but his whereabouts have never yet been 
discovered It is held that he is again to re- 
appear, and resume his adventures in the world. 

The British Museum MS. of this romance 
(Royal, 15 E. vi.) is embellished with a miniature 
representing Ogier's son being killed with the 
chessboard in the hands of Chariot. The tale 
has been a favourite in Italy, Ogier being reported 
to have led the Lombards in their wars with 
Charlemagne. The language of the transcriber 
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indicates very clearly that the book referred to is 
the * Libro del Danese Ugieri/ printed at Venice 
in 1544. 

r 

THE KING OF FRANCES MAJORITIE. 

A work of Jean du Tillet, clerk of Parliaments 
and secretary to Henry II., although printed 
under the name of, and generally attributed to, 
his brother, the Bishop of Meaux. It appeared in 
Paris in 1560 with the title, 'Pour la majorit6 
du Roy tres chrestien contre les escrits des 
rebelles/ The very Christian King being Mary's 
husband, Francis II., and the writer being a 
partisan of the Guise faction, the volume is ap- 
propriately found in the present collection. 

r 

THE NYNTE BUK OF THE AMADES DE GAULE. 

We have already noticed the first book of this 
romance as occurring in the catalogue. 

r 

OFF PENITENCE. 

This is probably the * De Poenitentia et Con- 
fessione secreta, contra Lutherum,' which, being 
the work of John Eckius, a professor in the 
University of Ingoldstadt, was printed there in 
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1523. Eckius having constituted himself a 
champion of the doctrine of penance and secret 
confession, his book was reprinted at Rome, and 
was probably thought weighty enough for trans- 
mission to Queen Mary. A feeble disputant, 
however»this writer has since enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of having advanced the Reformation by his 
zeal in opposing it. 

r 

ANE ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIOUN OF THE 
PROTESTANTIS BE REGIER BRONTANIS. 

It is not clear to what this entiy alludes. 

r 

THE ACTIS OF PARLIAMENT OF QUENE MARIE 
OF ENGLAND. 

The volume of Statutes of the first year of this 
Queen, printed by J. Cawood in 15449 with the 
title 'Anno Mariae primo. Actes made in the 
Parlymente begonne and holden at Westminster 
the seconde daye of Apryll.' 

r 

THE MORALL TRIUMPHIS OF PETRARK IN 
ITALIANE. 

The 'Triomphi' of Petrarch appears here in 
the original Italian, although French translations 
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were numerous and popular. These allegorical 
poems seem to have been much to the French 
taste in the sixteenth century, but have not since 
managed to hold their own. Sismondi does not 
praise them highly. He complains that Petrarch 
h^ erected his structure upon the model of 
Dante, but that in his impatience to implant a 
moral he neglects to attend to the development 
of the story. In his opinion you see only two 
things — the ever-impending moral intended for 
the reader, and a vein of latent approval always 
held in reserve for the poet. 

r 

CHRISTIANE INSTITUTIOUN IN FRENCHE. 

This is either a translation of Calvin*s ' Chris- 
tianse religionis institution or else the ' De insti- 
tutione foeminae Christianas ' of Ludovicus Vives. 
The latter surmise would appear the more probable, 
as not only was Calvin anything but a persona 
grata to the Queen, but it is to be remembered 
that Vives, himself the instructor of the Princess 
Mary, addressed his book to Catherine of Aragon, 
a lady with whom she may be supposed to have 
been more in sympathy. This work originally 
appeared at Antwerp in 1524 ; was translated by 
Pierre de Changy in 1543 as ' L'institution de la 
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femme chrestienne.' It had also met with an 
English translator in 154I9 who issued it as ' A 
very fruteful and pleasant boke callyd the Instruc- 
tion of a Christen woman.' 

r 

ANE BISCHOPPIS EPISTLE TO THE MINISTERIS. 

This is the * Epttre d'un dvftque aux ministres 
des 6glises nouvelles/ by Jean du Tillet, Bishop 
of Meaux, which was printed at Paris in 1563. 

r 

FRENCHE SONNATTIS IN WRITT. 

Perhaps the volume of his own verses, which 
Chastelard presented to the Queen on his return 
to Scotland in 1562. That such a gift certainly 
passed between them is clear from the letter from 
Randolph to Cecil of i8th November, 1562 : * He 
presented a book of his own making, written in 
meeter: I know not what matter' (Keith's 
* History of Scotland,' ii. 177), 

Nothing, however, of Chastelard's was printed, 
neither has anything he composed descended to 
modem times,' with the exception, if such it be, of 
the lines which are to be met with in * Additions 
aux Mamoires de Castelnau' of Le Laboureur. 
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The first and the concluding stanzas may be here 
introduced : 

' Adieu, prez monts et plaines, 
Rochers, fordts et bois, 
Ruisseaux, ileuves, fontaines, 
Ou perdre je m'en vois : 
D'une plainte incertaine 
De sanglots toute pleine,^ 

Je veux chanter 
La miserable peine 
Qui me fait lamenter. 

* Ces buissons et ces arbres 
Qui sont autour de moy, 
Ces rochers et ces marbres 
S^avent bien mon esmoy ; 
Bref^ rien de la nature, 
N 'ignore la blessure, 

Fors seulement 
Toys, qui prends nourriture 
En mon cruel tourment' 

r 

VULGAR LETTRES OF DIVERS NOBLEMEN IN 
ITALIAN. 

A collection of prose pieces, which for a number 
of years was a favourite subject with the Venetian 
and Florentine press. The best edition was that 
which Aldus produced in 1564, entitled ' Lettere 
volgari di diversi nobilissimi huomini, scritte in 
diverse materie/ 

r 
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SALUST IN ITALIAN. 

The Italian translation, ' L'historia di Sallustio/ 
hy Leiio Carani : Florence, 1550. 

r 

THE MANUELL OF THE INGRATE MAN. 

This is a carious work, and curiously Englished 
in the catalogue. The title runs, 'Manuel des 
abus de Ihomme ingrat, compose par F. Mathieu 
de la Lande. Avec la copies des lettres de 
Martin Bucere de Stirabourg envoy6es audit 
F. Mathieu, et la response d'icelles.* This book 
is now of the greatest scarcity. It was printed at 
Metz in 1544. 

r 

ERRORES AMOREUSES. 

The * Erreurs Amoureuses ' of Pontus de Tyard, 
of which there were many editions between 1549 
and 1555. This writer, one of the most able of the 
poets of the ' Pleiad/ could aot fisiil to have been 
well acquainted with the Queen of Scots, and 
without doubt conferred upon her this copy as a 
gift when at the Court of France. De Tyard 
lived to become a bishop, a mathematician, and 
a student of theology in several tongues, and must 
have looked back to the mock passions of the 
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* Erreurs Amoureuses * with some amount of 
regret. It was, however, a piece of work quite 
equal to that of Ronsard and his brother versi- 
fiers, and surpassing them in point of metrical 
invention. He seems to have originated a form 
of verse called the sixain, a stanza of four lines, 
containing six rh}rmes upon the same word. 

r 

ELEGI UPOUN THE DEID OF JOACHIM DE BELLY. 

Joachim du Bellay died on the ist January, 
1560. The volume in question was the produc- 
tion of Guillaume Aubert, a lawyer, who blended 
his professional labours with literary essays both 
in prose and verse. The title is 'El6gie sur le 
trespas de Joachim du Bellay,* Paris, 1560. 

r 

THE ARMES OF THE MARQUES DALBUIF. 

This entry relates in some way to the Marquis 
d'Elboeufj uncle of the Queen, and brother of the 
more famous Francis, Duke of Guise. D'Elbceuf s 
name was perhaps even better known in Scotland. 
He was in command of the armament which in 
the autumn of 1559 had been collected at Dieppe 
for the relief of the French garrison at Leidi, and 
which was almost totally destroyed by storm &nd 
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tempest in the January of the following year. 
He was to visit Scotland, however, on more 
pacific terms, for he accompanied Mary Stuart 
on her memorable return to her native shore. 

r 

DICTIONAR IN FRENCHE AND LATINE. 

This may have been either a French into Latin 
dictionary, or one of Latin into French. The 
latter species of lexicon would, in obedience to 
what would amount almost to a law of necessity, 
be the first to spring into being, and there were, 
in fact, several obtainable in Queen Mary's day. 
Seemingly the earliest of these was the unpre- 
tending volume, printed at Geneva in 1487, with 
the simple title, 'Vocabulaire Latin Fran9ois.' 
This was followed in 1499 by the 'Catholicum 
Parvum,' and a few years later by the * Catholi- 
cum Abbreviatum,' the first appearing at Lyons, 
the other at Paris. Not any of these compila- 
tions were so likely to have been placed in the 
Queen's hands as the important and justly cele- 
brated work of Robert Estienne, whose dictionary, 
published in 1531, 'Thesaurus Latinae Linguae,' 
was a marvel of the lexicographer's art. 

Dictionaries upon the converse principle of 
French into Latin were slower to arrive, but 
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the same Robert Estienne claims the merit of 
introducing them by his 'Dictionaire Fran9ois- 
Latin, contenant les mots et mani^res de parler 
Fran9ois tournez en Latin.' This was produced in 
1539. One or other of Estienne's works is doubt- 
less the volume intended. 

r 

ANE TURK BUIK OF PAINTRIE. 

It would be interesting to know to what this 
entry can possibly allude. One thing is evident^ 
that it could not have been a product of the 
Turkish printing-press, seeing that printing was 
not commenced at Constantinople until 1726, 
when, indeed, it lingered on for fourteen years 
and was the means of producing only some score 
of works in the Turkish language. 

There were, however, some books illustrative 
of Turkish costume printed in Germany about 
this time, but it seems improbable that any of 
these should have found their way into this 
collection. 

r 

THE SEGE OF TROY IN ITALIANE RYME. 

Probably the poem by Jacopo di Carlo, printed 
at Venice in 1550, under the title *Trojano, il 
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qual tratta la destruttione di Troia, per amor di 
Helena Grecha.' 

r 

VIGETIUS DE RE MILITARI. 

The ' De re militari ' of Vegetius» a writer upon 
the art of war, who dates from the fourth century. 

r 

THE BEGYNING OF THE SCOTTIS CRONICLE IN 
FRENCHE BIE DIENYE SAVAGE. 

Denis Sauvage is known as a diligent worker 
upon the chroniclers : Froissart, Monstrelet, Com- 
mines, etc. He also held the post of historio- 
grapher to Henry II. The work that is here 
indicated does not seem to be known, and was 
probably, as in fact is imported by the descrip- 
tion of it, a manuscript commencement of what 
was intended to be a work in compliment to the 
Scottish wife of his future king. When we learn 
that the death of his patron moved him so deeply 
that he was for some years obliged to break off 
all further labours, we have an explanation why 
the work in question was only a beginning, and 
why it was never resumed, as before Sauvage 
could get again into harness, Francis 11. was also 
dead, and Mary had left France never to return. 
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THE LEVINT BUIK OF THE AMADES DE GAULE. 

A separate work, with the title * L'onziesme 
livre d'Amadis de Gaule traduit d'Espagnol en 
Fran9oys,' Paris, 1560. This translation was 
due to Guillaume Aubert, who, as we have seen, 
wrote the lament upon the death of Joachim du 
Bellay, which is also found in this collection. 

r 

THE INSTITUTIONIS OF ASTRONOMIE. 

This is the work of Jean Pierre de Mesmes, 
published at Paris in 1557, with the title 'Les 
Institutions Astronomiques.' 

r 

THE FIRST BUIK OF ENGUERANT. 

Of course Enguerrand de Monstrelet is here 
intended, whose well-known chronicles were 
printed at Paris by Antoine Verard about the 
year 1500, and frequently afterwards. 

r 

THRE BUIKIS OF MUSIK. 

Not improbably belonging at some time to 
David Rizzio. 

r 
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THE MAGREIT OF THE QUENE OF NAVARRE. 

The unknown compiler of this catalogue, whose 
merit it is to be nothing if not strictly literal, was 
evidently at a loss to give an adequate rendering 
for this title. The book is, of course, a copy of 
the * Marguerites de la Marguerite ' of the illus- 
trious Queen of Navarre. The tendency of 
Queen Margaret's writing leant so strongly to 
the side of the Reformation that there is room 
for surprise at the present volume being a cared- 
for possession in the hands of Mary Stuart. The 
' Marguerites ' contain the best of the poetry, as 
the ' Heptameron ' contains the best of the prose 
of this learned lady, but the latter performance 
very much excels the other in literary merit The 
contents of this verse miscellany are very various, 
comprising several dramatic pieces, of which four 
are upon the model of the then discarded mys- 
teries, and one or two others which descend 
more nearly to the level of farce. In it are found 
the verses which she composed upon the captivity 
of her brother, Francis I. ; as well as a poem 
which afterwards possessed a certain amount of 
celebrity, inasmuch as it has been translated by 
Queen Elizabeth, when princess, and published 
in London in 1548. 
The opening of this poem, called ' Le miroir de 
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Tame pecheresse/ is typical of Queen Margaret's 
weightier style, and is in sober contrast to that of 
the ' Heptameron :' 

'' Si vous lisez ceste oeuvre toute enti^re, 
Arrestez-vous, sans plus, k la mati^re, 

En excusant la rhythme et le langage, ^ 

Voyant que c'est d'une femme Touvrage, 
Qui n'a en soy science ne s<^voir, 
Fors un d^sir que chacun puisse voir 
Que faict le don de Dieu le Cr^ateur, 
Quand il luy plaist justifier un coeur ; 
Quel est le coeur d'un homme, quant h soy, 
Avant qu'il ayt receu le don de foy, 
Par lequel seul Phomme ha la congnoissance 
De la bontd, sapience et puissance.* 

The ' Marguerites ' were first printed at Lyons 
in 1547 ; but the ' Miroir ' appeared separately at 
Alen9on in 1531. 

This Queen is perceived to have been possessed 
of three distinct manners of writing. In the 
first place is the ' Heptameron,' which has been 
handed down as the companion of the ' Decameron ' 
of Boccaccio. The freedom employed in these 
narrations is entirely out of keeping with the 
austerity of life and morals practised by the 
Queen of Navarre, but the style is engaging, and 
the stories are handled with skill. There is, how- 
ever, quite sufficient to warrant the allegation 
that the composition was in great measure due 
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to the guiding hand of Bonaventure des Periers* 
himself a wit, a savant, and an atheist Next in 
importance, but of a complexion directly the 
opposite of that of her prose fiction, are the 
poetical exercises that probably owed their im- 
mediate inspiration to Clement Marot, and those 
of his disciples who had taken refuge in her 
enlightened and tolerant Court. These consist 
for the most part of ascetic poems upon doctrinal 
subjects, of religious canticles, and of such occa- 
sional pieces as resulted from an unceasing 
anxiety for the safety and welfare of the King. 
But there is a body of literature, for which she is 
supposed to be responsible, which cannot be said 
to convey to us any portion of her mind. This is 
comprised in the various theatrical pieces, con- 
taining no merits of style or interest of action, 
but which are much in accord with similar efforts 
of the dramatic muse, exhibited in all countries 
of Europe during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Of these, the comedy, for so it is 
entitled, of ' Deux Filles, Deux Marines, la 
Vieille, le Vieillard et les Quatre Hommes,' may 
be reckoned the best. The idea was one which 
found favour with every audience, although it 
was nothing more than a quasi • philosophical 
dispute among the four younger women as to 
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what was the more enjoyable situation in life; 
the elder lady being introduced to lend a caustic 
tone to the otherwise inanimate conversation, 
and the male characters only arriving to take 
part in a country-dance, which happily terminates 
the discussion. As a leader in the literary as 
well as in the religious movements of her time, 
the Queen of Navarre very properly holds a pre- 
eminent position. 

r 

ANE EPISTLE TO THE QUENE WRITTEN IN 
FRENCHE BE DIODET SAIRELL. 

It is not clear to what this item can have 
reference. 

r 

LYVES OF CERTANE OF THE ILLUSTRES BE 
EMILIUS PROBUS. 

The well-known biographies of Cornelius Nepos, 
which then, as now, commended themselves as 
providing one of the first stepping-stones in the 
study of Latin. At this time the opinion of 
scholars had wrested the honour of authorship 
from Cornelius, and had fixed it upon ^milius 
Probus. In this view of the matter the compiler 
of the catalogue seems to have joined. As, how- 
ever, some of the lives are of later date than the 
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age of ^milius, and possess the same character- 
istics as the remainder of the biographies, opinion 
has since inclined to favour the claim of Cornelius 
Nepos. 

r 

THE METAMORPHOSIS OF OVID IN ITALIAN. 

The Italian poet, Nicolo Agostini, translated 
the ' Metamorphoses ' into Italian ottava ritna, 
and published his work at Venice in 1533. This 
was superseded by the version of Aguillara, whose 
completed labours were not brought to press until 
some years afterwards, but who seems to have 
thrown off an impression of the first three books 
at Paris in 1554. This would consequently be 
the more likely volume to find in this place. 

r 

THE INSTITUTIOUN OF LENTREN. 

It is not clear to what this entry refers. 

r 

THE OLIVE AUGMENTIT. 

This is one of the best known works of Joachim 
du Bellay. In imitation of Petrarch he addressed 
his sonnets to a lady, whose name, Viole, readily 
lent itself to form the anagram Olive. In 1549 
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he published the first batch of verses in her praise. 

An augmented edition was given to the world in 

1550, under the title 'L'Olive augment^e,' and 

this is accordingly the work in Queen Mary's 

possession. 

The following lines, which occur in it, are 

characteristic of Du Bellay's manner : 

' La canicule au plus chaud de sa rage 
Ne fait trouver la fraische onde si belle 
Ni Tarbrisseau si doucement appelle 
Le voyageur aupr^s de son ombrage. 

* La sant^ n'est un si joyeux presage 
Au lent retour de sa clart^ nouvelle. 
Que le plaisir en moi se renouvelle, 
Quand j'appergois Tangelique visage ; 

' Soit qu'en riant ses l^vres coralines 
Montrent deux rangs de perles cristalines ; 
Soit qu*elle parle, ou danse ; ou balle, ou chante, 

' Soit que sa voix divinement accorde 
Avecq' le son de la parlante corde, 
Tons mes ennuis doucement elle enchante. 

* Rendez k Tor ceste couleur qui dore 

Ces blonds cheveux, rendez mil' autres choses, 

A I'Orient tant de perles encloses, 

£t au soleil ces beaux yeux que j*adore. 

' Rendez ces mains au blanc y voire encore, 
Ce sein au marbre et ces l^vres aux roses, 
Ces doux soupirs aux fleurettes decloses, 
Et ce beau teint k la vermeille Aurore. 

' Rendez aussi k Pamour tons ses traits, 
Et k V^nus ses graces et attraits ; 
Rendez aux cieux leur celeste harmonie. 
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' Rendez encore ce doux nom k son arbre, 
Ou aux rochers rendez ce coeur de marbre, 
£t aux lions c'est humble felonnie.* 

r 

MARCUS AURELIUS IN ITALIAN. 

At this period there were before the world not 
only the * Meditations * of the great Roman 
Emperor, which have since been accepted as un- 
equivocally genuine, but also the spurious writings 
attributed to the same author, which were received 
with even a greater amount of avidity. 

The volume in the list purports to belong to 
the fictitious order, of which there were many 
examples produced in Italy, notably the *Aureo 
libro di Marco Aurelio,' printed at Venice in 
1556. These suppositious utterances of Aurelius 
were due to the invention of one man, Antonio 
Guevara, who, having accompanied Charles V. 
in his progresses, may easily have conceived a 
resemblance between his imperial master and the 
Roman emperor of his creation. He set cauti- 
ously to work, first producing anonymously his 
' Libro aureo,' a piece of romance, founded on 
the life and character of the great Roman, and 
afterwards incorporating with it his 'Relox de 
Principes,* published the two conjointly at VaUa- 
dolid in 1529. Ticknor (ii. 16) says of this book 
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and its author, ' He pretended that his '* Marcus 
Aurelius " was genuine history, and appealed to a 
manuscript in Florence, which did not exist, as if 
he had done little more than make a translation 
of it. In consequence of this, Pedro de Rua, a 
professor of elegant literature at Soria, addressed 
a letter to him in 1540, exposing the fraud. He, 
however, defended himself as well as he was 
able ; at first cautiously, but afterwards, when he 
was more closely assailed, by assuming the wholly 
untenable position that all ancient profane history 
was no more true than his romance of '' Marcus 
Aurelius," and that he had as good a right to 
invent for his own high purposes as Herodotus 
or Livy.' 

It is singular to iind that the imposition, so 
easily confuted, was so eminently successful. 
Guevara's Spanish fiction was translated into 
French in 1531 as the * Livre dor6 de Marc 
Aurele,' and was soon afterwards taken in hand 
by Nicholas d'Herberay, the translator of Amadis 
de Gaul, who produced it as ' L'Horloge des 
Princes' in 1540. In England it met with two 
translators, both high in station — Lord Berners, 
whose 'Golden Book' was completed in 1534; 
and Thomas, second son of Lord North, who 
produced his ' Diall of Princes ' in 1557. 
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The result of so much attention paid to the 
apocryphal writings of Aurelius was doubtless to 
bring into greater prominence the genuine reflec- 
tions of that Emperor, which for a time they 
practically overshadowed. In course of years 
the immature judgment of the sixteenth century 
has been reversed, and while the handiwork of 
Guevara has sunk into merited oblivion, the 
remains that we possess of the writings of the 
great upholder of Stoic philosophy have attained 
to general recognition and acceptance. To this 
result the very spirited version of Jeremy Collier, 
and the more accurate and classical translation of 
Long, have, so far as this country is concerned, 
mainly contributed. 

r 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE UNIVERSITIE OF 
PAREIS CONTRA THE JESUITTES. 

A piece in verse, printed in 1564, with the title, 

'Complaincte de rUniversit6 de Paris contres 

aucuns estrangers nouvellement venus, sumom- 

mez J6suites.' It was reprinted again as late 

as 1610. 

r 

ORLANDO FURIOSO. 

The ' Orlando Furioso ' of Ariosto would 
naturally be found in Mary's libraxy, contain- 
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ing, as it is supposed to do, the adventures of 
her father, James V., under the name of Zerbino, 
Prince of Scotland. 

* Zerbino was more wonders seen to do 
Than ever stripling of his age ; he strowed 
The ground with heaps of dead, and overthrew 
The paynim numbers which about him flowed. 
The valiant Ariodantes to his new- 
Entrusted squadron mighty prowess showed ; 
Filling with dread and wonder, near and for, 
The squadrons of Castile and of Navarre.' 

r 

OF THE BEGINNING AND PROGRES OF THE 
REALME OF FRANCE. 

A work of the celebrated jurist, Charies du 
Moulin, printed at Paris in 1561, with the title, 
'Traicte de I'origine proges et excellence des 
Royaume et Monarchie des Fran9ois.' As the 
writings of this author were included in the 
' Index of Prohibited Books/ so good a Catholic 
should have weeded them out of her library ; but 
the prohibition was not one likely to be acted 
upon at the Court of Henry IL, where Du 
Moulin was held in high esteem. 

r 
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HARANG OF THE FRENCHE PEOPLE AGANIS 
REBELLIOUN. 

The assembly of the Three Estates, upon the 
accession of Charles IX., produced a violent ex- 
pression of opinion upon the part of the represen- 
tatives. Jean Quentin, in particular, speaking for 
the body of the clergy, declaimed at great length 
against the Huguenots, inviting the King to treat 
all sectaries as enemies and rebels. Much as the 
Chancellor, Michael de THdpital, laboured to 
bring the opposing forces into harmony, the 
feeling of the orthodox party was too strong to 
allow any occasion to pass without fsistening 
upon the Protestants the stigma of rebellion. 
Some portion of the oratory that was indulged 
in on this occasion was collected in book form 
under the title, ' La Harangue et remontrance du 
peuple et tiers-estat de France, prononc6e devant 
le roy tr^s chretien Charles neuiiesme.* This, 
published in 1561, seems to correspond with the 
volume in the Queen's possession. 

r 

THE EXPOSITIOUN UPOUN THE EPISTLES OF 

AUG[U]S[TINE]. 
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SUPPLEMENT OF DEVOTIOUN. 

This title has occurred before, and has refer- 
ence to a manual of religious exercises. 

r 

THE CARDINALL OF LOYRANIS ORATIOUN AT 
THE ASSEMBLY OF POISY. 

At the conclusion of the conference at Poissy, 
this work was issued at Rheims, Paris, and 
Rouen, indicating the activity of the French 
press in no small degree. The title runs, 
' Oraison ou Harangue faicte en Tassembl^e du 
collogue du Poissy, le roy y estant.* Its author, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, uncle of the Queen of 
Scots, would naturally have conveyed to her an 
early copy. 

Singularly enough, this entry has a kind of ex- 
traneous reality given to it by a passage in one of 
the letters from Randolph, the English envoy in 
Scotland, to Cecil, dated October 24, 1561 : 'She 
asked whether her uncle the Cardinal*s oration 
was printed. I said that I lookt daily for it' 
(Keith's 'History of Scotland,' ii., 94-96). On 
the occasion of her making this inquiry, the 
envoy had presented her with the ' Oration of 
Theodore Beza,' made at the same conference. 
She seems to have been offended with this some- 
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what insincere g^ft, and to have taken no pains 
to preserve it ; while her uncle's reply she pro- 
bably studied, and certainly preserved. 

Of the conference of Poissy it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say that it was summoned in August, 
1561, and was expected to settle all religious ani- 
mosities and differences of France. It was a 
very extraordinary assembly. Side by side with 
the most zealous Sorbannistes and burners of 
heretics, were ministers from the Reformed 
Churches of France and Germany, including 
such men as Theodore Beza and Peter Mart)n:. 
The demeanour of the Cardinal was such as to 
arouse the surprise and indignation of his col- 
leagues. He treated Beza with something ap- 
proaching cordiality, and expressed great regard 
for his talents. At the opening speech confuting 
the doctrine of the real presence, the Cardinal 
was the only one of the Catholic magnates who 
was not scandalized. So far from rising in his 
wrath and stamping out these heretical opinions, 
he was contented with upholding the Romanist 
view of the sacrament, but conceding that such 
view need not be so universally insisted upon. It 
was soon seen that the wounds of religion were 
impossible to heal. The conference was termin- 
ated without accomplishing any of the purposes 
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for which it was summoned. What influenced 
the Cardinal of Lorraine in the attitude he 
adopted towards the Reformers has always been 
a matter of doubt ; but it may well be supposed 
that he desired to conciliate those powers that 
threatened at this time to usurp the religious as 
well as political supremacy. 

r 

PORTUUS OF ROME. 

A portius was the common name for a breviary 
of the service of Rome, derived originally from 
the fact of its being easily carried, but eventually 
applied to all missals alike, no matter what their 
degree of portability. By a statute of Edward VI. 
their use was forbidden, and the prohibition was 
further extended by an Act of the first Parliament 
of James I., which ordained that no person should 
import, print, sell, or buy any breviaries, portals, 
etc. That there was reason for this stringency is 
plain, if only from the declaration made by a 
dignitary so high in the Church as the Bishop of 
Dunkeld in the early days of the Reformation. 
' I thank God,' he said, ' that I have lived well 
these many years, and never knew either the Old 
or New Testament. I content myself with my 
portesse and pontifical.' 
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ANE ANSUER TO RONSARD. 

This was one of the several pieces put into 
circulation by the Huguenots in opposition to 
Ronsard's 'Discours des miseres de ce temps.* 
As a consequence of the totally unprovoked 
attack he had made in that book, he found him- 
self confronted by at least three capable antago- 
nists. The more powerful, as well as the more 
volatile of the three, was Jacques Gr6vin, well 
known as a dramatist, and whose practice as a 
professor of medicine did not detract from the 
merit of his comedies. Another opponent was 
Antoine La Roche Chandieu, whose pen was 
more exclusively given to the service of the 
Reformed Church. The third to enter the lists 
was Florent Chrestien, part author of the 'Satyre 
Menipp6e,' a writer whose rigid Calvinism, and 
his position before the world as instructor of the 
young Henry of Navarre, could ill afford to let 
pass the afifront of the loyalist poet. The title of 
the publication, supposed to have been the joint 
production of Gr^vin and Chandieu, is ' R6pose 
aux calomnies contenues au discours et suyte du 
discours sur les miseres de ce temps, faits par 
messire Pierre Ronsard, jadis poete et main- 
tenant prebistre.' That this volume should have 
found an abiding-place in Queen Mary's library 
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is somewhat extraordinary; but it is, perhaps, 
accounted for by the fact that Gr^vin was also 
the author of a poem entitled * Hymn sur le 
manage de Fran9ois, Dauphin de France, et de 
Marie Stuart,' from which it may be inferred that 
he was in personal communication with the 
Queen. 

r 

THE MISEREIS OF THE TYME PRESENT BE 
RONSARD. 

This is the work which, as we have seen, called 
forth so much literary activity. Another copy 
has already occurred in the catalogue. 

r 

RECUEILL DE POESIE 

This would correspond to the ' Recueil de 
pogsie fran9oise, prinse de plusieurs pontes, les 
plus excellentz de ce regne,* Paris, 1555. 

r 

THE SPHEIR OF THE WARLD. 

One of the editions of the ' De Sphaera * of 
John Holywood, whose name was of course 
Latinized to Sacrobosco. All the principal 
printing-houses of the Continent had published 
editions at this time. 

7 
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THE SINGULAR COMBAT OF DAVID AND GOLIAS. 

This is the work of Joachim du Bellay, called 
* La Monamachie de David et de Goliath/ which 
was published as a separate work in 1560. The 
story of the slaying of the Philistine is told with 
much vigour. The following extract is a fair 
specimen of Du Bellay's method : 

' Le Philistin, & le peuple de Dieu 
S'estoient campez sur deux croppes voisines. 
Icy estoit assis le camp Hebrieu : 
Lk se moDtroient les teDtes Philistines : 
Quand un guerrier (lambent d'armes insignes, 
Sorty du camp du barbare exercitey 
Vint defier, & par vols & par signes, 
Tous les plus fors du peuple Israelite. 

' Vingt & vingt fois ce brave Philistin 
Estoit en vain sorty hors de sa tenle, 
£t nul n*aspire k si riche butin : 
Dont Saiil pleure, & crie, & se tourmenie. 
Ou est celuy (disoit-il) qui se vente 
De s'opposer k si grand vitupere ? 
A cestuy la ma fiUe je presente, 
Et affranchis la maison de son p^e. 

r 

ANE TREATIE OF THE PREMICIE OF THE PEAP. 

There was a work answering to this, composed 
by the boy-king Edward VI., a manuscript copy 
of which may have found its way into this coUec- 
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tion, looking to the designs which had once been 
formed for uniting the crowns of the two countries 
by a marriage between the young King and the 
Queen of Scots. The treatise, if such it may be 
called, is one of the few authenticated examples of 
royal authorship out of the many that are advanced 
for Tudor Sovereigns. The manuscript, written 
by the King's own hand, is to be seen in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS., 5,464), bound in 
parchment stamped with the ro3ral arms. There 
is also a copy in the University Library at 
Cambridge, which is presumed to have been a 
present from the King to his uncle, the Duke of 
Somerset. The title it bears is, ' A Tencontre de 
la Primaute du Pape.' 

Although the work is slight in itself, the case 
made out in opposition to the Papal supremacy 
has been considered cogent enough to merit very 
wide circulation. It was first printed in 1682, at 
a time when the religious liberties of the country 
were threatened, and when the idea of kingly 
infallibility was still sufficiently powerful in the 
public mind as to confer upon the publication 
something of the authority of a State Paper of 
the highest importance. The extent to which 
the doctrine of divine right, with all its peculiar 
incidents, was then capable of being received, may 

7—2 
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be gathered from the publisher's own remarks in 
introducing the volume. The royal blood he con- 
siders to be impregnated with a substance of some 
more excellent quality than that which is com- 
municated to other men, and he hints that there 
is a physical reason for the anomaly. For himself, 
however, he is content to believe that the explana- 
tion may be sought in the fact that it arises from 
the exercise of faith on the part of the Sovereign 
that a capacity is accorded him in direct propor- 
tion to the requirements demanded by his station. 
Whatever may be said for this view of royal 
aptitude, it seems certain that King Edward's 
pamphlet has had in its time some little influence 
upon opinion, and that it is consequently a matter 
for surprise that during the reign of his successor 
it was not carefully removed out of the way. 

r 

THE HISTORIE OF JASONE. 

This is one of the romances of the cycle of 
Troy. It dates from about the year 1450, when 
its author, Raoul le Fevre, was filling the post of 
secretary to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 
Caxton, when a resident at Bruges, made this 
romance a special study, and lost no time in per- 
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fecting a translation, which he printed at West- 
minster in 1477. 

It is perhaps too much to suppose that Mary 
possessed a copy of the rare Caxton, the volume 
in her library being probably one of the numerous 
issues from the Paris printing-bouses. Of the 
romance itself, it may be briefly said that the 
author has relied upon the classical story of 
Jason and Medea for the groundwork of his 
narrative, but has so contrived as to build upon 
it a superstructure compounded of the materials 
of Gothic romanticism and chivalry. 



r 



PANTAGRUELL IN FRENCHE. 

The Pantagruel of Rabelais first appeared as a 
separate work about the year 1532. Although a 
thinly-veiled dislike of the Church of Rome is 
uppermost in this book, it was doubtless accept- 
able for its abundant humour, as well as for the 
caricatures which it is supposed to contain of 
many persons of eminence of the period not long 
anterior to that of the Queen. 



r 
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CONTRONERO D£ ROMANSES. 

This title proved somewhat puzzling to the 
Scotsman engaged in deciphering the various 
labels upon the backs or frontispieces of this 
polyglot collection of books. It is, however, clearly 
intended for the * Cancionero de Romances/ a 
very popular Spanish ballad-book^ printed about 
the year 1550 at Antwerp, and afterwards very 
frequently re-issued in different parts of Spain. 

r 

THE SACRIFICE EVANGELICK, 

This is the 'Trait6 du Sacrifice Evangelique' 
of Ren6 Benoist, which appeared in Paris in 
1564, and was no doubt immediately despatched 
to Scotland with a view to dealing a side-blow at 
his old opponent, John Knox. The same may be 
said of the next item in the list. 

r 

RESOLUTIOUN OF CERTANE CHRISTIANE 
POYNTIS. 

This is another work of the same writer, 
printed at Paris in 1565, with the title : * Certaine 
resolution et determination des points & present 
controvers6s touchant la Religion Chretien.' 
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THE SUTHINGIS OF OLIVER MAGNK 

The poetry of Oliver de Magny was received 
with great favour in the Court of Henry II. He 
is first met with in 1553, when, as was natural to 
versifiers of that age and country, he produced 
his ' Amours.' This was followed in the following 
year by a volume of * Gayet6s,' and this again by 
his * Soupirs,' which appeared in 15579 and is the 
work indicated in the catalogue. 

The art of sonnet-writing being then held at its 
highest estimation, it was conceded to De Magny 
that he had surpassed everyone in this class of 
versification, and this solely upon the merits of 
one specimen of the art which appeared in the 
latter book. It is stated that everyone about the 
Court learnt the lines by heart, and that musicians 
vied with one another in giving them a musical 
setting. The verses, which are in the form of a 
dialogue between the author and Charon, the 
ferryman of the Styx, are as follows : 

Af. Hola, Charon, Charon, Dautonnier infernal ! 
C. Qui est cet importun qui si press^ m'appelle ? 
Af, Cest le coeur 6p\oT6 d'un amoureux fidelle, 
Lequel pour bien ainfer n'ent jamais que du mal. 
C Que cherches-tu de moy ? 
Af, Le passage fatal. 

C, Quel est ton homicide ? 
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M, O demande cruelle ! 

Amour in*a fait mourir. 

C. Jamais dans ma nacelle 

Nul sujet k ramour je ne conduis k vaL 

Jif, £t de grace ; Charon, conduy moy dans ta barque. 

C. Cherche on autre nocher, car ny moy, ny la Parque, 
N'entreprenons jamais sur ce maistre des Dieux. 

M. J'iray done malgrd toy, car je porte dans Tame 
Tants de traits amoureux, tant de larmes aux yeux, 
Que je seray le fleuve, et la barque et la rame. 

r 

THE HISTOREIS OF THE BIBLE IN FIGURES. 

This is one of that class of pictorial bibles of 
which the Biblia Pauperum was the precursor. 
Thus Antoine Verard produced in 1503 a volume 
which corresponds to that in the list. He called 
it * Les figures du vieil Testament et du nouvel.' 
These works were, as the name implies^ intended 
for the use of poor people, who could not afford 
to purchase complete copies of the Bible, and 
whose interest was mainly centred in the rude 
illustrations of well-known events in Scrip- 
tural history. The old block books or image 
books, as they are also called, were printed from 
solid wooden blocks. The leaves were printed on 
one side only, and were pasted back to back, so 
so as to have the appearance of a single leaf. 
Although, of course, the invention of moveable 
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types bad long since obviated tbe necessity for 
printing of this description, the image books 
maintained their popularity as late as the time of 



the Queen of Scots. 

r 



THE KING OF FRANCES DECLARATIOUN UPON 
DANVILLIS EDICTIS. 

It is only with some difficulty that we have 
been able to trace this publication, which, unlike 
the great majority of the contents of this library, 
possesses nothing of general interest. It is 
possible, however, that this little volume was not 
spirited over the narrow seas without some 
special purpose. It is entitled * Declaration du 
Roy sur le Different d'ancuns escripts cy devant 
publiez soulez les noms de Mosieur de Dampville 
. . . . et de Sr. Carles de Biragne,' out of which 
description the transcriber of the Catalogue has 
compounded his ' Danvillis edictis.' It consists, 
in fact, of nothing more than the documents that 
were exhibited in a legal wrangle between these 
gentlemen arising out of a point of honour, and 
concludes with the judgment pronounced by King 
Charles IX. upon the dispute. The date at 
which the several events occurred and the volume 
was printed was 1563. 

Than Damville himself, afterwards Duke of 
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Montmorency and Constable of France, no one 
was better known to the Queen of Scots. He 
was one of the retinue of gentlemen who sailed 
with Mary on that eventful day in August when 
she bade adieu to France ; and it was whispered 
that the young soldier was attracted to her 
service by feelings of no ordinary regard. 

r 

THE FIRST BUKE OF CLAUD BUTAT IN FRENCHE. 

This is the volume of verses which one of the 
lesser-known French poets, by name Marc 
Claude de Buttet, gave to the world in 1561 as 
the first-fruits of his genius. His fame now depends 
rather upon his claim to be considered the intro- 
ducer of rhymed sapphics into French verse than 
upon any singular merit in his effusions. He 
was, however, a courtly poet, and attached him- 
self to the person of Marguerite of France, upon 
whose marriage with the Duke of Savoy he com- 
posed the customary epithalamium. The follow- 
ing specimen of this poet's muse speaks favour- 
ably for him : 

' Dix et neuf ans j'avois heureusementi 
Gardant encore mon innoceDce enti^re 
Et le poir d'or de ma barbe premiere 
Sur mon menton se frtsoit leulement. 
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' Alors qu*Amor trop cauteleusement, 
En me flattant d'nne douce mani^re, 
Me fit ton serf, mesme avec la pri^re 
Me promettoit un fort bon traittement. 

' Mais je n'ai eu que peine k ton service, 
Que mal, qu*ennui, et sans faire un seul vice, 
Pour tout guerdon je n*emporte que bl&me. 

* Avec la mort que j*aten bri^vement, 
Voilk le bien, Theur et Favancement 
Que j'ai gagnd pour vous servir madame.' 

r 

THE SECTIS OF HERESEIS IN THIS TYME. 

This is a translation from a Latin work of the 
celebrated Churchmani Stanislas Nosius, and is 
entitled, ' Des sectes et h6r6sies de nostre temps/ 
Although the scene of this prelate's spiritual 
exertions was mostly confined to Poland and 
Germany, it would seem that whenever his 
literary activity was concernedi he partook of no 
country, his manuscripts frequently finding their 
way to Paris for the purposes of publication. In 
the present instance, there was printed at Paris 
in 1559 the Latin original, entitled ' Opus elegan- 
tissimum varias nostri temporis sectas et hsereses,' 
and this was followed in 1561 by the translation 
which is evidently the book indicated above. 
The work received the distinction, unusual with 
Continental literature, of being provided with an 
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English dresSy appearing in the year 1565 under 
the title, ' A most excellent Treatise of the begyn- 
nyng of Heresyes in oure tyme. Translated out 
of Laten by R. Shacklock • • • and intituled by 
hym, The hatchet of heresies.' The place of 
publication was Antwerp. 

r 

THE TREATIES OF STARNISLAWES BISCHOP OF 
WARNE. 

Another work of the same Stanislas Nosius, 
who was at this time Bishop of Warmia, in 
Poland. But for the fact of the transcriber of 
the catalogue having departed from his cus- 
tomary rule of giving a literal transcription of 
the several titles, it would presumably be the 
'Confessio Catholicse fidei Christianse/ which 
Nosius intended as conveying a direct challenge 
to Melancthon's ' Confession of Augsberg/ and 
copies of which were largely distributed through 
Europe. It would be not unlikely, therefore, 
that the entry relates to the collected works 
of Nosius which were first printed at Paris in 
1562. 

r 

THE MANUEL OF MORALL VERTEWIS. 

It is doubtful to what this entry refers. 
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ANE GADDERING OF SINDRY HISTOREIS IN 
FRENCHE. 

Evidently a melange historique, but one which 
is not described with sufficient clearness to lead 
to identification. 

r 

THE BUIK OF HUMAN POLICIE. 

This is a book entitled ' Le livre de Police 
Humaine/ which is usually assigned to Gilles 
d'Auriguy, an advocate who won some distinc- 
tion in letters, and is favourably known as the 
author of the 'Tuteur d'Amour.' The present 
work is more of a didactic kind, and is, in fact, 
described on the title-page as a compilation from 
an earlier treatise by Francesco Patrizzi, Bishop 
of Gaeta. It was first printed at Paris in 1544. 
One section of the work — that relating to Maxims 
of Government — is marked by so much good sense 
that one can easily understand its being recom- 
mended to Mary as a handbook of political know- 
ledge. 

r 

CLEMENT MAROT. 

The presumption is that this was intended to 
denote one of the collected editions of Clement 
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Marot*s works, which, commencing with the one 
appearing in 1532 under the title of * L'adoles- 
cence Clementine/ soon became numerous. 

The name of Marot sounded in the ears of the 
Catholic party as that of Milton afterwards did 
in those of the Cavaliers. Sir Walter Scott had 
in view the dislike with which it was regarded 
when he represents Mary Stuart, referring to the 
Puritan proclivities of the Lady of Lochleven, as 
saying to her attendant : * Shall my mignonne 
Catherine sing to her one of those touching airs 
which draw the very souls out of me and Roland 
Graeme ? Alas ! Dame Margaret Douglas would 
rather hear a Huguenot psalm of Clement Marot, 
sung to the tune of R^veillez vous, belle endormie * 
C The Abbot/ ii. 277). 

It is, however, fair to assume that the position 
which Marot had acquired as probably the first 
poet that had as yet appeared in France, was 
sufficient to ensure him a hearing, the more so in 
that he was the poetic chronicler of the nuptials 
of her &ther, James V., with his first wife, 
Magdalen of Valois. This poet, however, dying 
in 1544, it follows that Mary could have had no 
personal acquaintance with him, as she after- 
wards had with the Ronsardists and the members 
of that poetic firatemity, who practised all that lay 
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in their power to depose the elder writer from the 
niche that properly belonged to him in the temple 
of fame. 

r 

THE CONSOLATIONIS OF BEMBO. 

It does not appear that Cardinal Bembo was 
the author of anything more nearly approaching 
this title than the * Gli Asolani/ and which was 
dedicated to Lucretia Borgia. The work derives 
its name from Asola, in the Venetian Republic, it 
being a dialogue presumed to be spoken at that 
place. The leading topic is that of Platonism in 
matters of affection — a principle which did not 
always recommend itself to the author. This 
book, having been translated and published in 
Paris in 1545 as * Les Azolains de Mgr. Bembo/ 
may have come to Mary's hands in this disguise ; 
but whether in French or Italian, the work of the 
great restorer of polite learning could not fail to 
be in some measure familiar to her. 

r 

ABRIGEMENT OF THE ART POETIK IN FRENCHE. 

This is the prose work of Ronsard which he 
gave to the press in 1565, as his contribution to a 
subject which was then receiving attention. It is 
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entitled ' Abr^g^ de Tart po€tique fran9ois/ and 
was instigated by the labours of Du Bellay in the 
same direction, whose work upon the laws and 
principles of composition is next met with upon 
Queen Mary's shelves. 

r 

THE DEFENCE [AND] ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
FRENCHE LANGUAGE. 

There is no difficulty in recognising in this 
work the celebrated ' DefFence et Illustration de 
la Langue Fran9oyse * of Joachim du Bellay, 
which appeared in Paris in 1549. Perhaps almost 
too much importance has been placed by students 
of the Renaissance upon the influence of this 
early essay in literary criticism. It has been sup- 
posed to mark the period at which the romanti- 
cist authors of the school of the Roman de la 
Rose were first successfully assailed by a new 
order of writers steeped in the literature and 
traditions of Greece and Rome. At the period 
of its appearance, Clement Marot had recently 
passed away, but his followers were still seeking 
to perpetuate the old methods based upon the 
mediaeval stories of Guillaume de Loris and Jean 
de Meung. To Du Bellay has been reserved the 
distinction of having arrested the Gothic move- 
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ment, and of being eminently the first exponent 
of the new ideas that were shortly to take com- 
plete possession of the intelligence of the country. 
His ' Defence ' is indeed looked upon as a sort of 
official manifesto of the Classical party, upon the 
lines and within the borders of which was formed 
that famous Pleiad or fraternity of poets, consist- 
ing of Du Bellay himself, Ronsard, Jodelle, Baif, 
Pontus de Thyard, Dorat, and Remy Belleau. 
The book is very aptly found in its present place, 
as anyone who sought to excel in the poetic art 
would not fail to offer their allegiance to a work 
possessing such singular pretensions. 

r 

A GADDERING OF SIMPATHEIS. 

We do not recollect any title coincident with 
this. It sounds like a song-book,' collections of 
which were by no means rare, and may very well 
have been such a medley as is described in the 
following title : ' Recueil de tout soulas et plaisir 
.... comme 6pistres, rondeaux, balades, ^pi- 
grammes, dixains, huitains, nouvellement com- 
pos6,' Paris, 1552. The transcriber would natur- 
ally have found some difficulty in rendering any- 
thing like this into broad Scots. 

r 
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THE EPISTLE OF IGNATIUS. 

A translation of the epistles of Saint Ignatius, 
* Les dpistres de S. Ignace/ which appeared at 
Paris in 1562. 

r 

THE PRINCIPALLIS OF ASTRONOMIE. 

This is a work of Claude de Boissiere, a mathe- 
matician of this period, who also employed his 
pen on the sciences of poetry and music. It was 
printed at Paris in I556> and has for title, * Les 
principes d'astronomie et de cosmographie.' It 
does not claim to be more than a translation from 
the Dutch astronomer Gemma. 

r 

THE REMONSTRANT OF THE EMPRIOR MAID TO 
THE PAIP. 

The exact title of this tract is ' Les graves et 
sainctes Remonstrances de Tempereur Ferdinand^ 
& nostre sainct pere le Pape Pie, quatrieme de ce 
nom.' It was printed at Paris in 1563, after the 
death of the Emperor Ferdinand, and was industri- 
ously circulated as a contribution to the litera- 
ture of Reform. The remonstrance in question 
was that which was submitted by the Emperor to 
the Council of Trent, which had resumed its 
sitting in January, 1562, after a suspension of its 
labours which had lasted for ten years. The 
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occasion is thus alluded to by a church historian : 
'Amid the agitation of these questions, envoys 
came from Ferdinand, the Emperor, to press 
for changes equally distasteful in some quarters, 
and especially to members of the Roman 
curia. He resolved to second the general 
wish of his own subjects, by suggesting that the 
nomination of the cardinals should be reformed, 
in order to secure the appointment of more ex- 
emplary pontiffs. He insisted on the desirability 
of administering the cup to laymen, of permitting 
priests to marry, of relaxing the laws on fasting, 
of erecting schools, of purifying the breviary and 
other service books, of circulating more intel- 
ligible catechisms, and of reforming convents.* — 
Hardwick's * History Christian Church,' p. 318. 

Queen Mary took a close personal interest in 
the proceedings of this Council. Her uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, was, of course, present at 
the sittings, and on May 10 a letter was brought 
in from the Queen of Scots, expressing her regret 
that she had no prelate in her dominions she 
could send to the Council, and also expressing 
her intention of doing all in her power to bring 
back England, as well as Scotland, to the 
Romanist creed. 

r 
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THE ORDINARE OF THE MONEY IN FRANCE. 

This is one of the early works upon numis- 
matics which were issued at Paris in the first 
half of the century, adorned with woodcuts repre- 
senting the various coins then in currency. The 
present volume looks like the one of the year 
1540, entitled, * Ordonance sur le faict des mon- 
noyes .... avec le pourtraict de toutes les 
especes de monnoye que le roy veult.' 

r 

THE PRAISS OF FOLY IN FRENCHE. 

The celebrated ' Moriae Encomium ' of Erasmus. 
The version in French, issued by Galliot du Pr4 
in 1520, announces itself as ' Erasmus Roterdame 
de la declamation des louanges de follie, stile 
facessieux et profitable pour cognoistre les erreurs 
et abuz du monde.' Although this work is 
admitted to have prepared the way for the 
Reformation, it was probably thought too amusing 
to banish from the shelves of the unswerving in 
the faith. The book went everywhere, in the 
guise of a mere mirth-maker, and it was only 
when its allotted work was accomplished that 
the true character and tendency of the satire was 
recognised. 

Hallam eloquently observes of this book: 
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'Through all the palaces of Ignorance went 
forth a cry of terror at the coming light — "A 
voice of weeping heard, and loud lament." The 
aged giant was roused from sleep, and sent his 
dark hosts of owls and bats to the war. One 
man above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them to 
pieces with irony or invective. They stood in 
the way of his noble zeal for the restoration of 
letters. He began his attack in his " Encomium 
Moria " — the " Praise of Folly." This was 
addressed to Sir Thomas More, and published 
in 151 1. Eighteen hundred copies were printed 
and speedily sold, though the book wanted the 
attraction that some later editions possess, the 
curious and amusing engravings from the designs 
of Holbein. It is a poignant satire against all 
professions of men, and even against princes and 
peers ; but the chief objects are the mendicant 
order of monks. " Though this sort of men," he 
says, "are so detested by everyone, that it is 
reckoned unlucky so much as to meet them by 
accident, they think nothing equal to themselves, 
and hold it a proof of their consummate piety, if 
they are so illiterate as not to be able to read. 
And when their asinine voices bray out in the 
churches their psalms, of which they understand 
the notes, but not the words, then it is they fancy 
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that the ears of the saints above are enraptured 
with the harmony/' and so forth. In this sentence 
Erasmus intimates that the mendicant orders had 
lost their ancient hold upon the people.* — * Hist. 
Lit.,* i. 287. 

r 

FOUR HOMOLIES ANENT THE IMAGES IN FRANCE. 

This, of course, has reference to a prolific 
source of controversy in France no less than 
in England and Scotland at this time. The 
decision of the Council of Trent, which gave a 
direct sanction to the images remaining in the 
churches, while it denied that any divinity was 
to be considered as reposing in such emblems, 
afforded a fruitful theme for the disputants of 
either theological colour. In theory they were only 
to be regarded as representing the persons whose 
portraiture they were supposed to bear, and to 
whom, and not to the image, the veneration was 
to be paid. In practice, however, the distinction 
was too subtle to prevent the image being mis- 
taken for the object of devotion. 

r 

THE INTERTENYMENT OF HELTH. 

This is the ' Trait6 excellent de Tentretenement 
de sant6,' in which, as the title-page announces. 
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is set forth the nature of all kinds of bread , wine, 
water, flesh, and fish. It purports to have been 
written in Latin by Prosper Calanius, and is 
supposed to have been translated by Jean 
Goevrot, the physician of Francis I. The date 
of publication is 1550. 

r 

THE TREATIE OF THE SACRAMENT BE PETIR 
MARTIR. 

Another instance is here afforded of the Queen 
being brought into contact with both sides of the 
polemical questions of the day. The original 
text of Peter Martyr's treatise on the Sacrament 
appeared in London in 1549, at the time that 
this so eminent a reformer held the chair of 
divinity at Oxford. The English translation was 
issued in the following year, under the title 
* Discourse or traictise of Petur Martyr Vermill, 
a Floretine . . • wherein he openly declared his 
judgemente concernynge the Sacrament of the 
Lordes supper.* Nicholas Udall, afterwards the 
head-master of Westminster School, was respon- 
sible for this translation. He was also capable of 
merrier things, as he figures also in literature as 
the author of ' Ralph Roister Doister,' held to be 
the forerunner of modem comedy. The copy of 
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Peter Martyr in Queen Mary's possession was 
not improbably the French version published at 
Lyons in 1552. 

r 

THE ANSUER TO JOHNNE CALVYNIS EPISTLE. 

It is now the turn of the Catholic side of the 
question to be represented, this being evidently 
some controversial blow struck at John Calvin. 
The epistle, to which this purports to be an 
answer, was probably the well-known dedicatory 
letter prefixed to Calvin's Institutes. There was 
also printed at Lyons in 1541 an * Epistre au 
trds chrestien Roy de France Fran9oys premier 
de ce nom . . . par Jean Calvin.' 

In her childhood Mary had been instructed to 
write supposititious letters to Calvin, hence she 
may be supposed to have preserved an interest in 
the controversial writings connected with his 
name. 

r 

OFF THE FALS PROPHETTIS. 

This seems to answer to the * De falsis pro- 
phetis ' of Bartholomseus, of Usingen, which was 
printed at Erfurt in 1525, and is directed against 
the Lutheran faction. 
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HIPPOCRITES IN FRENCHE. 

The complete works, or what passed as such, 
under the title, 'Les CEuvres du grant Hippo- 
crate/ did not appear until 1667, but there were 
printed previous to the time of the formation of 
this library several works founded upon or derived 
from the writings of Hippocrates. Thus 'Les 
Aphorismes d'Hippocrate, prince des m6decins/ 
Paris, 1 55 1, may very well have been the book 
indicated above. The author, or compiler, was 
Jehan Breche, who practised as an advocate at 
Tours, and who, being also the writer of a hand- 
book on the duties of royalty, called a * Manuel 
Royal,' is the more likely to have gained an 
amount of court patronage for his medical 
teachings. 

In 1542 there had also appeared ' Le livre des 
presaiges du divin Hyppocrates.* This claims 
attention as being connected with the very foun- 
dation of medical science in Scotland, as it was 
translated into English by Peter Lowe, who 
settled at Glasgow, and procured from James VI. 
a patent to examine in surgery for all the western 
parts of Scotland. Lowe had formerly been in 
the service of Henry IV. of France. The title of 
his translation, as given by Lowndes, is * Booke 
of Presages of devyne Hippocrates;' but this 
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flavours almost too much of the French original 
to be authentic, as Lowndes often romancesi and 
no copy of the work has been reported. 

r 

A LITLE BUIK OF THE CHAS. 

The work of Charles IX., brother-in-law to 
Mary Stuart, did not appear in print until 1625, 
and was left unfinished at the time of his death 
in 1574. Otherwise this might have been a 
manuscript copy of the ' Chasse Royale * of that 
sovereign. 

The treatise upon hunting, which may more 
reasonably be expected to be met with in this 
collection, is that of Gaston de Foix, otherwise 
Gaston Ph^bus, in which he declares that * bon 
veneur aura en ce monde joye I6esse et deduit, et 
aprds aura paradis encore.' This book was pro- 
duced by Antoine Verard in 1507, and entitled, 

* Phebus des deduiz de la chasse des bestes 
sauvaiges.' 

r 

GADDERINGIS OF RYMES AND FECES. 

No identification can very well be undertaken 
in the case of this entry. 

r 
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REMONSTRANS BE THE ESTAlfTIS IN BURGUNYE. 

A book, printed at Antwerp in 1563, under the 
title of * Remonstrance au Roy des D6put6s des 
trois Etats de son Duch6 de Bourgogne sur 
I'Edit de la Pacification.' According to I'Abb^ 
Papillon (Bibliotheque des auteurs de Bourgogne) 
a copy was despatched to the queen mother, 
Catherine de Medici, and it is not therefore 
improbable that this is the copy which after- 
wards turns up at Edinburgh Castle. 

It is in effect a protest directed against the 
edict of the 17th January, 1562, by which the 
Calvinists were granted the free exercise of their 
religion. The author was Jean B6gat, President 
of the Parliament of Dijon, who was so far suc- 
cessful in his object, that for a time at least the 
royal commands were not pressed upon the pro- 
vincial assembly. In the following year, how- 
ever, the edict was re-enacted, thus producing 
further remonstrances upon the part of B^gat, 
and also a reply in the shape of a pretended 
apology upon the part of the King. The so- 
called apology is also found in this library, and 
is noticed further down the list. 

r 
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SANGIS OF THE BIBLE IN FRENCHE BE LANCE- 
LOTE DE LA CARLE. 

The title of this book is ' Les cantiques de la 
Bible mis en vers fran9ois par Lancelot de Carles/ 
and appeared at Paris in 1560. The author was 
in Court favour, when some fifteen years earlier 
he produced a volume upon the subject of the 
trial of Anne Boleyn. He afterwards received 
preferment in the Church, and became Bishop of 
Riez. His translations and verses soon fell into 
obscurity, but they met with more than deserved 
favour at the hands of Ronsard, and other 
fashionable poets, with whom he lived upon 
terms of much cordiality. From all this it may 
be conjectured that he was personally known to 
the Queen of Scots. 

r 

ANE EXHORTATIOUN TO THE KINGIS COUNSALL 
AGANIS THE TRUBLIS. 

This is a little known work of Estienne 
Pasquier, which he produced in 1561 under the 
title of ' Exhortation aux princes et seigneurs du 
conseil priv6 du roy, pour obvier aux seditions 
qui semblent nous menacer pour le faict de la 
religion.' At this period Pasquier was trying his 
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pen in a style mor^ sober and dignified than had 
been usual with him, and the work accordingly 
appeared anonymously. 

r 

ANE ORATIOUN BUIK IN WRITE. 

This is not a literary production in the ordinary 
sense, but rather a cahicTf or exercise book, into 
which students were wont to enter their transla- 
tions. Such a one, belonging to Queen Mary 
when a child, is preserved in the French National 
Library, and has been printed in England by the 
Warton Club. 

r 

THE MAKER TO TAK AWAY THE CONTRAVERSIE 
OF RELIGIOUN BE RENAT BENEDICT. 

The author of this book, Ren6 Bonoist, had 
been confessor to the Queen of Scots, and in that 
capacity visited Scotland with the Queen in 1561. 
He returned, however, to Paris in 1562, where 
he commenced that career as cur6 of St. Eustache 
which obtained for him the popular title of le 
Pape des Halles. The literary labours of this 
author were mostly undertaken after his return to 
France, but while at Edinburgh he found time to 
commence the above work, which, dated from 
that city in 156 1, was printed at Paris in the 
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following year. The title is, ' Necessarius atque 
certus modus toUends Religionis discordiae.' A 
Scotchman, Ninian Winzet, one of the few con- 
troversial writers in that country on the Catholic 
side, was in exile at the time of the appearance of 
the book, and remembering the author as one of 
his co-religionists at Holyrood, printed an English 
translation, which he describes as, * Renatus 
Benedictus, concerning composing Discords in 
Religion.' Of this, however, no copy is known 
to exist. A collection of Winzet's writings, which 
does not include the Renatus Benedictus, was 
issued by the Maitland Club in 1835. ^^ this is 
also given a very interesting notice of the author, 
who would have occupied a more lasting place in 
ecclesiastical affairs had not the progress of the 
Reformation taken the course it did. His 
principal claim to distinction, however, arises 
from the correspondence he entered into with 
Knox, and from his authorship of a 'Buke of 
Four-scoir-three Questions,' in which he ad- 
ministers smart interrogatories to the Reformers. 
He also published a translation of the well-known 
work of Vicentius Lirinensis on the antiquity of 
the Catholic faith, which he dedicated to the 
Queen of Scots. This, which ought to be in her 
library, is not found there ; and as it was printed 
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at Antwerp in 1563, may have been prevented 
coming into her hands. A reprint, with a charac- 
teristic letter to the Queens is included in the 
Club publication. 

r 

REMONSTRANCE OF THE CATHOLICK NOBILITIE 
TO THE KING. 

Another of the appeals that were made to the 
Government in consequence of the edict of pacifi- 
cation. We have not come upon any other men- 
tion of this publication to enable the particular 
description to be given. 

r 

THE KINGIS APOLOGIE AGANIS THE STAITTIS 
OF BURGUNYE. 

As has been already noticed, the Remonstrance 
of Jean B^gat provoked this rejoinder upon the 
part of some partizan of the Protestant cause. 
The correct title of the tract is as follows : 
' Apologie de TEdit du Roy sur la Pacification de 
son royaume centre la Remonstrance des Etats 
de Bourgogne.' It would look as if a complete 
set of the publications that the question of tolera- 
tion summoned to life were forwarded to the 
Queen as bearing upon the problems that were 
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then disturbing the social as well as the religious 
life of Scotland. At any rate, both sides of the 
controversy were well represented. 

r 

THE WRIT OF NICOLAS CLEMANGIS. 

One of the works of Nicolas de Clemangis, but 
which of the separate volumes of this author the 
catalogue affords no opportunity for discovering. 
So much of the literature with which Mary seems 
to have been plied, always assuming that the 
books were read by her, appears to have touched 
upon the question which was then agitating 
Europe as to the ascendancy of the Papacy, and 
the subject was, to judge from the present cata- 
logue, certainly presented to her in different and 
very opposite lights. Clemangis was a supporter 
of the Papal authority at an earlier period of its 
troubles, and the work in the royal library would 
probably be one of the writings called forth by the 
schism of Rome and Avignon, which Clemangis 
laboured so zealously to heal. His proposal was 
that the Popes should be invited to abdicate at 
the same time, and thus place the Church at 
liberty to fill the Papal chair by means of election. 
If they refused to resign, he proposed they should 
submit to the decision of an arbitration, and 
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should this course be inoperative, his ultimate 
proposal was to convene a council to which all 
the episcopal strength and all available talent 
should be summoned. This body^ was to pro- 
nounce its decision, which should be absolute, and 
should, if necessary, be carried out by the temporal 
arm. The death of Clement VII. in 1394 was 
occasioned, it was said, by the conflict into which 
this writer was dragging the Anti-Papal See. 

r 

BERTRAM UPOUN THE SACRAMENT. 

The English version of this work was printed 
in London in 1548, and has for title, 'The boke 
of Barthram Priest intreatinge of the bodye and 
blonde of Christ.' The author of the original, 
Ratram or Bertram, flourished in the Court of 
Charles le Chauve in the ninth century. It was 
a contested point at the time of the Reformation 
whether the treatise was the more favourable to 
the Catholic or the Protestant view of the Sacra- 
ment. The controversy, which for some time 
continued to surround this book, was conducted 
upon the double issue — whether it was genuine 
or spurious, and in either case whether the 
tendency was to support the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation or to oppose it. The question 
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seems to have been in some measure set at rest 
by Mabillon and TAbb^ Boileau, who declared 
the work to be both orthodox and genuine. The 
copy in the list was probably the French transla- 
tion of 1 56 1. 

r 

EPITHALAMIUM REGIS ET REGINE. 

On the marriage of the Queen with Francis IL 
of France, then dauphin, George Buchanan com- 
posed the customary epithalamium. It was not 
in human prescience to foresee that all the power 
of his pen, which was considerable, was after- 
wards to be employed in destroying the fair 
reputation he was then assisting to build up. 
His verses were not published at the time. 

Another poetic offering adapted to the same 
occasion was that of Michael de I'Hdpital, which 
was printed at Paris in 1558, the year of the 
marriage. There was also a poetic piece, 
which appeared at the same time and place, 
entitled, ' Epithalamium Francisci Valesii illustris. 
Franciae Delphini & Mariae Stuartse.* The author 
was a certain Adrianus Turnebus, whose name 
may easily be supposed to have been a Latinized 
form of TumbuU. 

As, however, one may feel a doubt whether a 
Scotchman compiling this catalogue would refer 
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to Francis and Mary as King and Queen, it is 
more probable that the piece in question refers to 
the second of the three marriages which Mary 
contracted, namely, that with Henry Darnley. 
If so, it can be identified as the poetic tribute of 
Sir Thomas Craig, of Riccarton, a writer who in 
after years acquired fame as the author of the 
' Jus Feudale.' The only known copy of Craig's 
poem is now in the University library at Edin- 
burgh. It was printed in that city in 1565 by 
Robert Lekprevick, and has for title, ' Henrici 
illustrissimi Ducis Albaniae . . . et Marise Scoto- 
rum Reginse Epithalamium.' Craig's poem has 
been twice reprinted, first by David Laing in 
1 82 1, and again, with an English verse translation, 
by Archdeacon Wrangham in 1837. 

r 

ANE GRIT DYETT BUIK OF THE DUK. 

There is a manuscript volume preserved in the 
Register House at Edinburgh which seems to 
answer to this description. It is a book of the 
household expenses of the Regent Arran, relating 
to the year 1546, during the minority of the 
Queen. It is described as 'Liber emptorum et 
expensarum domicilii Jacobi domini de Hamiltoun 
comitis Arranie necnon Protectoris et Guber- 
natoris tocius regni Scocie.' It must be borne in 
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mind that Arran, although best known by that 
name in history, was created Duke of Chatel- 
herault through the influence of Mary of Guise, 
and to cement the alliance between the royal 
families of France and Scotland. That he should 
be here referred to as the Duke shows that, in 
some quarters at least, the foreign and unpatriotic 
title which had been assumed by the head of the 
house of Hamilton so many years before con- 
tinued, under such different political auspices, to 
meet with recognition. 

r 

TUENTIE FYVE COUNTIS AND QUATERNIS OF 
THE Q. AND Q. REGENT. 

At a time when the science of heraldry was of 
more general importance, and exerted a greater 
amount of social and political influence than it 
has since been able to possess, it was not un- 
common to circulate prints of armorial bearings, 
which were intended to operate very much as 
proclamations or manifestoes. In the Bodleian 
Library, among a collection of original broadsides 
issued during the reign of Elizabeth, occurs one 
of these devices, representing the arms of the 
Queen of Scots quartering those of Elizabeth. 
Beneath is written, ' Sent out of France in July, 
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CERTANE PACQUETTIS OF FRENCHE LETTR,ES 
AND COMPTIS. 

It would be idle to make any speculation as to 
what these packets might be taken to contain. 
Queen Mary's correspondence was, of course, 
almost entirely conducted in French. 

r 

A CANVES POLK WITH PERCHMENT EVIDENTIS 
CONCERNING THE AULD ERLL OF MURRAY ERLL 
OF CRAUFURD AND OTHERIS. 

Both the Murray and the Crawford peerages 
- were disposed of by Mary during her short term 
of power, and these papers may have reference to 
the transactions. The Earldom of Murray was 
revived by her in the person of her celebrated 
half-brother, the Prior of St. Andrews; the 
Earldom of Crawford was in 1562 diverted, with 
the Crown's concurrence, from the direct line in 
favour of Sir David Lindsay, who succeeded as 
eighth earl. 

r 

THE LIVIS OF THE PAIPIS BE PLATINE. 

A copy of the 'Vitae Pontificum' of Platina. 
The first editions, commencing with those of 
Venice in 1479 and of Nuremberg in 1481, were 
in the original Latin, and have a rather more 
involved title than the book which is here in- 
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dicated. The merits of the work soon procured 
its being popularized and adapted to the require- 
ments of different circles of readers. The great 
publishing house of Galliot du Pr6 put forward 
in 1519 a sumptuous impression under the title 
of ' Les genealogies faitz et gestes des sainctz 

Pdres Papes, Empereurs et Roys de France/ and 
this publication continued to be imitated down to 
the close of the century. 

Platina's work was originally undertaken at the 
desire of Sixtus IV. It is not reliable as regards 
the remoter periods of church history, and cer- 
tainly not so as regards the pontificate of Paul II., 
from whom the author received harsh treatment. 
The book did not find an English public, in spite 
of its Continental celebrity, until 1685, when Sir 
Paul Ricaut took it in hand, continuing it down 
to his own time, and issuing it, as it happened, 
at a period that looked especially favourable for 
the advancement of the Papal claims. In spite, 
however, of the honesty of purpose and the com- 
parative trustworthiness which seem to have 
characterized most of Platina*s biographies, his 
work does not appear to have met with success 
when transplanted to English soil. 

r 
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II.— THE HOLYROOD PALACE BOOKS. 
1569. 



The company in which this is found proclaims 
it to be the historian, and not the grammarian of 
the same name. The celebrity that had been 
attained by Politiaa's version of Herodian, dedi- 
cated to Innocent VIII., and rewarded with a 
present of 200 gold crowns, led to the immediate 
appearance of the work in every European 
language ; and even Engkind, usually backward 
in assimilating the product of foreign genius, was 
ready with its vernacular version in 1554. This 
was printed in London by W. Copelande, and is 
described as translated directly from Politian by 
Nicholas Smyth. Queen Mary's copy may have 
been one of the very many printed abroad in the 
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original Latin, or the French version of Jean 
Colin of 1 541. 

r 

THE FIRST BUIK OF FROSART. 

It would be strange, indeed, if so prominent a 
chronicler as Froissart were missing from this 
company, his recitals being of a kind peculiarly 
interesting to Scotland, both as the ancient ally 
of France and the natural enemy of England. 
This copy was probably one of the sumptuous 
issues of Antoine Verard, who commenced the 
publication of Froissart about the year 1500. 
Still it must be remembered that Lord Berners 
had in 1523 completed his renowned translation, 
and this, produced as it was under royal auspices, 
may very appropriately have found its way to the 
sovereign of the north. 

r 

THE HISTORIE OF PALMARINE. 

Such romances as are met with in this collec* 
tion are certainly among the best of their kind. 
' The History of Palmerin of England ' was of suffi- 
cient merit to escape the censure of Cervantes. 
* Let it be kept,' says the curate, ' and preserved 
as a thing unique ; and let another casket be 
made for it, such as that which Alexander found 
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among the spoils of Darius, and set apart that 
the works of the poet Homer might be kept in it. 
I say, then, saving your good pleasure, Master 
Nicholas, this and " Amadis de Gaul ** should be 
saved from the fire, and all the rest be, without 
further search, destroyed.' 

Although ' Palmerin ' takes rank as one of the 
leading romances of the Peninsula, it was not 
until recent years that anything was known as to 
its authorship, or even as to the language in 
which it was written. The laureate Southey, 
who published his translation in 1807, was still 
of opinion that the original was the ' Palmerin,' 
written in Portuguese, which appeared at Evora 
in 1567, and was the acknowledged work of 
Francesco de Moraes. Southey had, neverthe- 
less, to overcome the fact that a French transla • 
tion (probably the copy Queen Mary possessed) 
was printed at Lyons in 1553, and dedicated to 
Diana of Poictiers. This he did by assuming 
that the true original had been kept in manu- 
script to satisfy some whim of Moraes', who, in 
the meantime, had procured its publication in 
more than one foreign tongue. The difficulty 
has since been cleared up by the discovery of a 
Spanish copy, the ' Palmarin de Inglaterra/ 
printed at Toledo in 1547. ^^h® name of the 
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author, concealed in an acrostic, proved to be 
Luis de Hurtado. 

There was, however, another romance of this 
family, the * Palmarin d'Oliva,' first printed at 
Seville in 1525. Of this production Cervantes 
was unable to say anything favourable. 'Then 
opening another volume, he found it to be 
*• Palmarin d'Oliva." " Ha 1 have I found you ?" 
cried the curate. " Here, take this * Oliva ;' let 
it be hewn in pieces and burnt, and the ashes 
scattered in the air." ' 

r 

THE ASTROLOGIE OF BASSENTYNE. 

The work of a Scotchman, who held a chair of 
mathematics in the University of Paris, returning 
to his own country in 1562, where he found no 
public for the sale of his astronomical writings. 
His * Astronomia/ published at Lyons in 1559, 
seems to correspond more nearly with the entry 
in the catalogue ; but he was also the author of a 
* Paraphrase de I'Astrolabe,' a work more fre- 
quently met with. 

Bassentyne is connected with the story of the 
Queen of Scots by a curious piece of sooth-saying, 
which is thus related in the memoirs of Sir James 
Melville : ' This puttis me in remembrance of a 
taill that my brother Sir Robert told me, the tym 
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that he was busyest dealing between the twa 
QueniSy to interteny ther frendschip and draw on 
ther meting at a part besyd York [1562]. Ane 
Bassentin, a Scottis man, that had bean travelit, 
and was leamit in hich scyences, cam to him and 
said: "Gud gentilman, I hear sa gud report of 
yow that I love yow hartly, and therfore can not 
forbear to schaw yow, how that all your uprycht 
dealing and your honest travell wilbe in vain, 
wher ye beleve to obtean a weall for our Quen at 
the Quen of Englandis handis. Ye bot tyn your 
tym ; for first, they will never meit togither ; and 
nyxt, ther will never be bot discembling and 
secret hattrent for a whyll, and at lenth captyvite 
and utter weak for our Quen be England." My 
brother's answer again was, that he lyked not to 
heir of sic develisch newes, nor yet wald he credit 
them in any sort, as false, ungodly, and unlawfuU 
for Christians to meddle them with. Bassentin 
answerit again, *' Gud Mester Melvill, tak not that 
hard oppinion of me. I am a Christien of your 
religion, and feares God, and purposes never to 
cast my self in any of the unlawfuU artis that ye 
mean of, bot sa far as Melancthon, wha was a 
godly theologue, has declaired and wreten anent 
the naturell scyences, that ar lawfull and daily 
red in dyvers Christien universites ; in the 
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quhilkisy as in all uther artis, God geves to some 
lesy to some mair and clearer knawlege then till 
utbers ; be the quhilk knawlege I have also that 
at lenth, that the kingdome of England sail of 
rycht fall to the crown of Scotland, and that ther 
are some born at this instant that sail bruck landis 
and heritages in England. Bot alace, it will coist 
many ther lyves, and many bludy battailes wilbe 
fochten first or it tak an satteled effect ; and be 
my knowlege," said he, "the Spaniartis wilbe 
helpers, and will tak a part to themselves for ther 
labours, quhilk they wilbe laith to leave again." * 
— Sir James Melville's * Memoirs,' p. 202. 

That Henry II. and Catherine de M6decis 
were favourably impressed with Bassentyne's 
scientific acquirements may be inferred from the 
care they bestowed upon the copy of the ' Dis- 
cours Astronomiques,' which came into their 
hands. This copy, sumptuously bound, with the 
interlaced initials of Henry and Catherine worked 
into the binder's design, is among the rareties of 
the French National Library. 

r 

THE HISTORIE OF HERODOTE. 

The father of history was as yet unknown 
on this side the Channel, except to those who 
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could avail themselves of the Greek text. In 
France, however, there was a translation put forth 
in 1556, which is very likely to have been the 
work in question. 

r 

THE HISTORIE OF PARADYN, IN TUA VOLUMES. 
The * Chronique de Savoye • of Guillaume 
Paradin has already been found in this library. 
The present book would seem to be the ' Histoire 
de nostre temps * of the same author, printed at 
Lyons and elsewhere several times before 1560. 

r 

THE HOROLOGE OF PRINCIS. 

This was one of the many forms taken by 
Guevara's forged writings of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. The French version appeared at Paris 
in 1540 under the title of * L'Horloge des Princes/ 
for which the English equivalent was the * Diall 
of Princes/ of Thomas, son of Lord North, printed 
in 1557. A fuller account of the work is given in 
the notice of an Italian copy of Marcus Aurelius 
at page 88. 

r 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF HOROS. 

Of course Horace is here intended. 

r 
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THE CORNICILIS OF SAVOY. 

This is the same book that has been noticed 
earlier as the 'Chronique de Savoye ' of Guillanme 
Paradin^ published at Lyons in 1532. One of the 
two copies that are here catalogued has been 
preserved from the ruin that has probably over- 
taken most of its companions. It reposed for 
many years in the library of the Hamiltons of 
Pencaitland in East Lothian, until it left this 
seclusion to become the property of Thomas 
Thomson, the eminent antiquary and president 
of the Bannatyne Club. At the sale of his books 
it passed into the hands of the eccentric Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, the Horace Walpole of 
Scotland, whose collections were dispersed in 
1851. It thereupon went over to the shelves of 
Mr. Gibson Craig, at the sale of whose books it 
was acquired by Mr. Quaritch, who has since 
parted with it to a private owner. A facsimile of 
the binding, showing the Queen's monogram sur- 
mounted by a crown with the royal arms stamped 
on either side, is given in Gibson Craig's very 
sumptuous * Facsimiles of Old Book-binding,' 
1882. 

r 

ZENOPHONE CEROPEDIA. 

The ' Cyropaedia * of Xenophon. 

r 
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THE BUIK OF AFRICT AND THE NEGOTIATIOUNIS. 

We may presume this to have been that por- 
tion of the Commentaries of Ca&sar which is 
attributed to his imitator Hirtius, namely, the 
* De Bello Africano.* 

r 

THE COSMOGRAPHIE OF APPIANE. 

Petrus Apianus was a German mathematician 
and geographer, whose * Cosmographicus liber • 
appeared in 1524, and was frequently reissued. 
The above is probably the French translation, 
' La Cosmographie de Pierre Apian,' published at 
Antwerp, 1544. 

r 

THE ART OF FYIR. 

Although one would hardly expect to meet with 
any book upon the subject of fireworks so early 
as the reign of the Queen of Scots, the * Libro 
della pirotechnia' of Vannuccio Biringuccio, 
printed at Venice in 1540, is a work of this kind. 
Soon after its appearance it was imitated at Paris 
under the style of ' La Pyrotechnic ou Art du 
Feu,' and this is doubtless the volume which 
occurs in the list. The book is mainly devoted 
to the consideration of the military art so far as 
it is aided by the use of combustible materials. 
It contains, however, one short chapter solely 
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upon the subject of fires, ' appellcz par le vulgaire 
feuz artificiels/ followed by another upon the 
means of utilizing these effects ui>on the occasion 
of public feasts and triumphs. The whole, for a 
purely scientific work, ends gaily. When the 
author has exhausted himself upon the materials 
and attributes of more mechanical descriptions of 
fire, he treats of the fire, more potent than 
these, which burns and leaves no cinders, and 
of which on dit estre forgeron le grand fil$ de 
Venus. 

r 

THE MYRROUR OF POLECIE. 

This is the * Miroir Politique/ a very elemen- 
tary treatise on political economy, as it was then 
understood. The author is named as Guillaume 
de la Perriere. The book, first printed at Lyons 
in ^555> made its way to England, where it 
appeared in 1598. It is noticeable for the sin- 
gular plates or charts representing the several 
descriptions of government, the relations of the 
various members of a commonwealth, and the 
relative positions of the virtues and vices which 
go to the making or unmaking of society in every 
civilized State. On the whole, the work, which 
is intelligently executed, was doubtless regarded 
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as a desirable companion to those called upon to 
assume the conduct of affairs. 

r 

THE ETHICIS OF ARISTOTILL. 

The Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle did not 
come into the language of this country until 1547, 
and then only through the medium of an Italian 
version. The French language, on the contrary, 
was provided with a version at a much earlier 
date, a copy of which is probably here met with. 

r 

THE FIRST BUIK OF NOVEAU CHRISTIAN. 
THE TUA BUIKIS OF PAULUS AMELIUS. 

The ' De rebus gestis Francorum ' of Paolo 
Emilio, of Verona, who, although an Italian, had 
been commissioned by Charles VIII. to write the 
national annals. In all, Paulus ^milius, as was 
his Latinized name, completed or prepared the 
materials for ten books, of which ten two here 
indicated formed probably the instalment issued 
in 1519. 

r 

THE DESCRIPTIOUN OF THE PROVINCE OF THE 
YNDIANIS. 

With the discovery of the continent of America, 

there at once opened out a new field for descrip- 

10 
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tive, not to say imaginativei writing. The volume 
noticed in the list may perhaps be identified with 
the * Historia General y Natural de las Indias/ 
the work of Fernandez de Oviedo, which appeared 
at Seville in 1535, and of which a French trans- 
lation was at this time accessible. Oviedo had 
been despatched to South America in 15 13 to 
supervise the gold-refining, and soon became one 
of the leading correspondents with the Old 
World upon the subject of the resources of the 
New. It is not» however, impossible that the 
writer represented upon the Queen's shelves may 
have been Lopez de Gomara, or even Cortes 
himself, both of whom furnished similar matter 
to the Spanish printing-presses, but who did not 
so early meet with translations of their works. 
To show, in some sort, the quality of this new 
department of literature, Ticknor's estimate of 
Oviedo's book may be permitted to be given: 
'He had the Emperor's authority to demand 
from the different governors of Spanish America 
the documents he might need for his work ; and 
as his divisions of the subject are those which 
naturally arise from its geography, he appears to 
have gone judiciously about his task. But the 
materials he was to use were in too crude a state 
to be easily manageable, and the whole subject 
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was too wide and various for his powers. Far 
from an abridgement, which his work ought to 
have been, he gives us chronicling, documentary 
accounts of an immense extent of newly-dis- 
covered country, and of the extraordinary events 
that had been passing there — sometimes too 
short and slight to be satis£aLCtory or interesting, 
and sometimes too detailed for the reader's 
patience. He has therefore, on the whole, pro- 
duced a series of accounts of the natural con- 
dition, the aboriginal inhabitants and the political 
afiTairs of the widespread Spanish possessions in 
America as they stood in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, which is of great value as a vast 
repository of facts, and not wholly without merit 
as a composition ' {' Hist. Span. Lit.,' ii. 40). 
The French translation of Oviedo's book was 
published at Paris in 1555. There was also in 
circulation at this time a French translation of 
the narrative of the four voyages of discovery 
made by Amerigo Vespucci, from whom the con- 
tinent of America has derived its name. 

As the entry in the catalogue lends itself to 
conjecture rather than to exact identification, it 
may be mentioned there is still left room to 
suppose that the book may have been Richard 
Eden's 'Treatyse of the Newe India/ This 

10 — 2 
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work appeared in 1553, and is held to be the first 
book which appeared in England upon the subject 
of America. The same writer appeared in print 
two years later with his * Decades of the New 
Worlde or West India/ which narrowly brought 
him to take his trial for heretical teaching. From 
the position held by Eden in the household of the 
Prince of Spain, it is not improbable he may have 
found opportunities for conveying his publications 
to the Scottish Court. 

r 

THE INSTITUTIOUN OF PATIENCE. 

r 

TYMEE OF PLATO. 

The ' Timaeus ' of Plato, probably in the French 
version of Louis le Roy, printed at Lyons in 

r 

THE ILLUSTRATIOUNE OF THE GAULIS. 

The author of this book, Jean Lemaire, was 
librarian at Brussels to Margaret of Austria, 
Governor of the Low Countries, whose praises 
he celebrates in his earlier efforts. He afterwards 
passed over to the service of Louis XIL, whom he 
has introduced in his verses as maintaining the 
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descent of the Kings of France from Hector of 
Troy. His most important work is the one found 
in this list, the ' Illustrations de Gaule/ in which 
he went further than anyone had hitherto gone in 
showing the Trojan descent of the Gallic kings. 
The first edition seems to have been that of 
Lyons of the year 1519. 

r 

THE SYMPOSIE OF PLATO. 

This is ' Le Sympose de Platon, ou de I'amour 
et de beauts/ translated from the Greek by Louis 
de Roy, and published in Paris in 1559. 

r 

THE historie; of the varis againis the 

TURKIS. 

The ' Histoire des guerres faites par les 
Chrestiens contre les Turcs/ Paris, 1559. The 
author, Guillaume Aubert, has already been 
noticed as the writer of the elegy upon the death 
of Joachim du Bellay, which is also found among 
the Queen's books. 

r 

ANE ARREST MEMORABLE OF THE SENEIT OF 
TULLOSE. 

This very singular volume tells the story of one 
of the most extraordinary cases of imposition 
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that ever came into a court of law. Martin 
Guerre, a native of Andaye in the Basque Pro- 
vinces, was married to a certain Bertrande de 
Rols. After living with her for some ten years, 
Guerre left his home, and, adopting the soldier's 
career, travelled into Spain and Flanders, and 
wherever else the fortunes of war betook him. 
After a period of eight years, during which 
nothing had been heard of the absent husband, 
there arrived at Andaye a certain Armand de 
Tilh. This man, without more ado, represented 
himself to be Martin Guerre, and even satisfied 
the wife of Martin of his identity. The re- 
semblance was so complete, even in points of 
physical deformity and cuts and scars, as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the wife and of her 
relatives of his complete identity. Moreover, 
everything that had occurred in the past life of 
Martin Guerre was perfectly well known to the 
adventurer ; and he came to be accepted by his 
townsmen as their long absent neighbour, without 
any suspicion of the true state of affairs having 
arisen. It was not until some time afterwards 
that the wife saw cause to suspect the firaud that 
had been practised on her, and, armed with 
proofs, the indignant woman prosecuted the 
make-believe husband before the provincial 
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court, where he was sentenced to capital punish- 
ment. The culprit, strongly asserting his inno- 
cence, appealed to the Parliament of Toulouse. 
The case was renewed with the greatest ob- 
stinacy, and supi>orted by evidence the most 
astonishing. As many as forty witnesses deposed 
to the prisoner being Martin Guerre ; sixty others 
were unable to make up their minds, and repre- 
sented different shades of opinion as to the 
prisoner's identity; fifty others, on the other 
hand, were confident that the accused was not 
Martin Guerre. How the matter would other- 
wise have ended, it is impossible to say ; but the 
members of the senate were very much assisted 
in coming to a decision by Martin Guerre himself 
walking into their midst. De Tilh was accord- 
ingly condemned to be hung and his body burned, 
a sentence which was carried out in front of 
Martin Guerre's house in September, 1560. 

The title of the book in which the story is 
found is the * Arrest memorable du parlement 
de Tolose, contenant une histoire prodigieuse 
de nostre temps.' It was printed at Paris in 
1565, and met with a very large circulation. The 
compiler was Jean de Coras, a professor of law, 
who was concerned in the case. His subsequent 
career was not one so well fitted to his peaceful 
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profession. Raised to the dignity of Chancellor 
to the Queen of Navarre, he became an ardent 
Reformer, and two years from the time of this 
trial be was conspiring the surrender of Toulouse 
to the Protestants. Latterly he fell a victim to 
the hatred of the Catholic party. 

r 

THE BUIK OF STATUTIS CONCERNING THE 
ORDOUR OF SANCT MICHAELL. 

This is the ' Livre des statuts et ordonnances 
de I'ordre Sainct Michel/ printed at Paris, without 
date, but about 1550. 

r 

DISCOURSS OF THE HISTOREIS OF LORAINE AND 
FLANDERIS. 

The work of Charles Estienne, one of the cele- 
brated family of printers and authors, and who 
worked under the patronage of Mary*s uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine. The book, printed at 
Paris in 1552, is entitled, ' Discours des histoires 
de Lorraine et de Flandres.' 

r 

THE FIRST PART OF THE PROMPTUARIE OF 
MEDALLYEIS. 

This work has been pronounced to be one of 
the marvels of early WQod-engraving. The name 
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of author and illustrator are not recorded, the 
printer, De Roville, taking credit for the whole 
merit of production. The correct title is * Prima 
pars Promptuarii Iconum insigniorum a sceculo 
hominum.' It appeared at Lyons in 1555. 

The work is not one of much numismatic 
interest, as may be gathered from the fact that 
this first part covers the ground from Adam to 
Christ. It is really a portrait-gallery, with bio- 
graphical notices appended to each subject of 
medallic illustration. The best are those repre- 
senting Caiaphas and Pilate, both displaying 
much originality and vigour. In the second 
part are found medallions of Mary Stuart and 
her husband, Francis II. This description ac- 
companying Mary's portrait has been written by 
a cautious hand : ' Maria Stuart, defuncti Regis 
Scotiae iilia, Christianissimo Francorum Regi 
Francisco secundo, nupsit, antequam Regni 
gubemacula is teneret, superstite Henrico patre 
ejus invictissimo. Cum haec esset Franciae 
Regina habita est ab omnibus omnium formo- 
sissima et virtute prsestantissima : verum fortunse 
injuriis, post regis obitum, in patriam reversa, 
fiiit obnoxia, et hodie, ob suspicionem alicujus 
facinoris, in carcere detinetur.' The medallions 
and letterpress concerning Mary and Francis are, 
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of course, only found in the later editions, of 
which there were several, both in Latin, French, 
and Italian, about the years 1577-8. It should 
be added that the correct orthography of the 
name of the Lyons printer responsible for this 
painstaking piece of work has given rise to much 
speculation and some confusion. We notice that 
the more modem bibliographers are inclined to 
give it as Guillaume Rouilk. 

THE SUCCESSIOUN OF THE ARMES OF LONGO- 
VE[LLE]. 

This would seemingly have reference to the 

Dukes of Longueville, sprung from the celebrated 

Dunois, who defended Orleans when relieved by 

Joan of Arc. 

r 

DIVERSS LESSOUNIS OF PETER MESSEE. 

The * Silva de Varia Leccion,* of Pedro Mexia, 
is a collection of essays moral and didactic, as 
well as historical and scientific. They take an 
exceedingly wide range, comprehending such 
subjects as earthquakes and comets, the pleasure 
of an invitation to a feast, and the advantage of 
having one's own physician. The author boasted 
that his was the first attempt at this kind of 
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writing in his native Spanish. The first edition 
seems to be that of Seville in 1540. It soon 
appeared in French, translated by Claude Ginget, 
who drops the first title and calls it simply * Les 
Diverses Le9ons de Pierre Messie/ It became 
popular enough to merit an English translation, 
which accordingly appeared in 1571 under the 
name of ' The Foreste or Collection of Historyes, 
by Thomas Fortescue.* 

r 

THE HISTORIE OF CHELIDON OF THE [INSTITJU- 
TIOUN OF PRINCIS. 

This old treatise enjoining the duty of loyalty 
as well as insisting upon the obligations of those 
in power, was the work of Pierre Boaistuau, and 
appeared in Paris in 1557. The title is * L'His- 
toire de Chelidonius Tigurinus sur Tinstitution 
des princes chr^tiens et origine des royaumes/ 
An elaborate English version was put forward in 
1 57 1 by J. Chillester, an author who is not other- 
wise known. 

r 

THE LYF OF CHARLES THE MAINE. 

Of course one would like to claim Caxton's 
' Lyf of Charles the Great ' as the subject of this 
entry. It is more likely, however, to have been 
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one of the romances, founded on the exploits of 
Charlemagne, which came into request as early 
as the twelfth century, and the materials of which, 
constantly accumulating, were absorbed into the 
general histories intended to be more authentic. 
The process of absorption is revealed in Caxton's 
preface, where the compiler explains his method 
of work. ' The first and third book,' he says, * I 
have taken and drawn out of a book named 
" Myrrour hystoryal " for the most part, and the 
second book I have only reduced it out of an old 
romance in French. The first book speaks of the 
beginning of France and of the first Christian 
King of France, which was named Clovis. The 
second book speaks of the battle that Oliver did 
against Fierabras, the marvellous giant.' In this 
way was the bic^^raphy compounded. 

r 

THE INSTITUTIOUN OF ANE CHRISTIANE PRINCE 
BE THE BESHOPE SENESORIE. 

This is the ' Institution d'un Prince Chretien,' 
which Daniel d'Ange, one of the leading Greek 
scholars of the time, translated from the original 
of Synesius. It appeared at Paris in 1555. 

r 
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THE PRINCEPS OF ASTRONOMIE. 

This is the same book that has been noticed in 
the earlier part of the list. It was a version of 
the astronomer Gemma's original work, which 
was put forward by Claude de Boissiere in 1556. 

r 

LEON THE HEBREW OF LUIF. 

The work of Abarbanel, son of the celebrated 
Hebrew physician of that name, whose family 
had been expelled from Spain during the Jew* 
ish persecution under Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Settled in Italy, he acquired the name of Leone 
the Hebrew, which has clung to the several 
versions of his book, more correctly known as the 
' Dialogi di amore.' The first impression was 
that from the press of Aldus in 1541. It was 
frequently reprinted, and when translated into 
the author's own language, was at once placed in 
the index of prohibited books. This was due to 
the flavour of Judaism which was perceptible, 
and which was exceedingly inimical to Spanish 
feeling. The copy in the list answers to the 
French translation, printed at Lyons in 
1551, under the title of 'Leon hebrieu de 
I'amour.' 

The poet Ronsard composed his seventh ode 
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on the subject of bis presenting Cbarles IX. with 
a copy of this book. He begins : 

* Je vous donne pour vos estreines 
L'amour chants par un Hebrieu 
Les cieux et les terres sont pleines 
De puissance de ce Dieu.' 

r 

LATYN BUIKIS, 
THE PARAGON OF VERTEU. 

r 

COMENTARIl ROMANE REIPUBLICE PER VOLFAN- 
GUM LAZIUM. 

The * Commentaries ' of Wolfgang Lazius. 

r 

TABULE PTOLEMEI IN PERGAMENO. 

The * Tabula ' of Ptolemy. 

r 

LUTHERUS IN GENESIM. 

Luther's ' Enerrationes in Genesim.* 

r 

VARIARUM LECTIONUM JOANNIS OLDENDORPII. 
A work of the German lawyer, Oldendorp. 

r 

HENRICl LORITI ANNOTATIONES IN TITUM 
LIVIUM. 

The eminent Swiss scholar, Henricus Loritus, 

was one of the first to clear up the inaccuracies 
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and rectify the false chronology of the great 
historian, and expresses himself as of the opinion 
that Livy is unworthy of much credit. The 
' Annotationes ' were published at Bile in 1540, 
and were recognised as a valuable piece of 
classical criticism. This is probably one of the 
books that Mary read with Buchanan. 'The 
Queen readeth daily, after her dinner, instructed 
by a learned man, Mr. George Bowhanan, some- 
what of Livie.' — Letter, Randolph to Cecil 
January 30, 1562. 

r 

SEVERI BOETII COMMENTARII IN TOPICA 
CICERONIS. 

Boethius*s Commentaries upon the ' Topica ' of 

Cicero. 

r 

BLONDI ROMA RESTAURATA. 

In the ' Roma Instaurata ' of Flavius Blondus 
the task was attempted of resuscitating the archi- 
tectural remains of ancient Rome by the aid of 
the descriptions given by authors of antiquity, 
backed by that personal knowledge of the by- 
ways ot the city which the author to a high 
degree possessed. Flavius Blondus was an 
Italian antiquary of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, whose surname, Biondo, he probably 
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Latinized when he came to commence his anti- 
quarian researches. His work upon the temples 
and other monuments of the ancient city saw the 
light at Verona in 1482. 

HARMONIA OSIANDRI. 

In the * Harmonicas Evangelicae ' the German 
Reformer, Osiander, taught the erroneous doctrine 
that the four gospels were not narratives of the 
same events as told by four separate witnesses, 
but accounts of altogether different events, follow- 
ing consecutively one after another. The simi- 
larity of the incidents recorded he accounts for as 
being simply the result of coincidence. Notwith- 
standing peculiar views, and a leaning towards 
mysticism, Osiander was instrumental in bringing 
about the Reformation in a large part of Germany. 
His antagonism to Calvin was almost as great as 
was his hostility to the Pope. 

The copy of the ' Harmonicce ' in this library 
was probably the Latin version, which was printed 
by Robert Estienne in 1545, the book being more 
frequently found in polyglot editions. 

r 

OFFICIORUM CICERONIS LIBRI TRES. 
The * De Officiis.' 

r 
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DE BELLO RHODIO LIBRI TRES. 

This tells the story of the last siege of Rhodes, 
and the final evacuation of the island by the 
Knights of St. John after a single-handed resist- 
ance of four months against the whole resources 
of the Ottoman power. The grand master of the 
order, ViUiers de Lisle Adam, having negotiated 
an honourable peace, embarked the remnant of 
his troops on the first day of the year 1523, and 
this advanced post of -Christianity in the East 
passed over to the Mussulman after two centuries 
of conflict. 

A lawyer of Bruges, Jacobus Fontanus, had 
held the office of Judge of Appeal in the island 
under the sway of the knights, and having the 
best opportunities for knowing the truth of the 
occurrences that had taken place, hurried to 
Rome, where, in the following year, he produced 
his ' De bello Rhodio.' The work was successful, 
and was widely distributed. It also laid the 
foundation of several poems and romances upon 
the siege, which soon sprung up in Italy. 

r 

CORNUCOPIA LINGUE LATINE. 

The 'Cornucopiae sive Linguae Latinse Com- 
mentarii* of Nicholas Perotti, an archbishop of 

II 
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Siponto, was really intended as a commentaxy 
upon Martial ; but the author made it part of his 
plan to explain so many of the words that it 
answered the purpose of a lexicon of the Latin 
tongue. It was first printed at Venice in 1489. 
It would seem that Perotti was a better scholar 
than a courtier, if the story is true that he was 
the means of depriving Cardinal Bessarion of the 
papal tiara, by refusing him to the cardinals who 
were about to elect him as Pope, on the ground 
that they might disturb that studious man's 
meditations and studies. 

VERGILIUS. 

r 

DE NATURA ET GRATIA. 

One of the works of St. Augustine. 

r 

PETRI ANGELI CARMINA. 

This must have been one of the latest additions 
to this collection, as the work in question, the 
* Carmina,' of Petrus Angelius Bargseus, had only 
appeared at Florence so recently as 1568. This 
author had in some way established relations, 
perhaps entirely upon his own side, with Queen 
Mary's father-in-law, Henry II. of France. It is 
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certain that on the death of that King, he hastened 
to compose a funeral oration, which is found in 
this volume. His reputation as a poet was chiefly 
founded upon his ' Cyn^eticon, or the Chase/ 
and this, he asserts, resulted from an idea that 
had occurred to him while hunting with Henry II. 
On the whole, it is very fitting and only natural 
that his long labours as an author attached to the 
service of the royalty of France should have 
given him this little space upon the Royal 
shelves. 

r 

HARMANNI REFORMATIO . IN DUO VOLUMINA. 

Herman V., Archbishop of Cologne, com- 
menced by burning Protestants and destroying 
Lutheran writings. By slow degrees he showed 
a leaning to the reformed doctrines, and insti- 
tuted changes in his services while still avowedly 
faithful to the old faith. When, however, he in- 
vited Bucer and Melanchthon to his aid, he found 
himself engaged in a conflict with Papal authority, 
into which the whole weight of the clergy and 
the municipality of his province was thrown into 
the opposite scale. It followed that Herman was 
deposed in due course, and was only fortunate in 
being allowed to retire quietly to his estates. 

His book, the * Simplex et pia Deliberatio,' was 

II — 2 
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translated into English in i547> with a title, 
whichf abridged to reasonable limits, is as follows : 
'A simple and religious consultation ... by 
what means a Christian reformation . . . may 
be begon among men.' This appearing in the 
year of the accession of Edward VI. was an 
eventful circumstance in liturgical history. The 
bishops being then assembled at Windsor to adopt 
a form of Church service, they took several of their 
models from the prayers and litanies that were 
given in Herman's ' Consultation.' 

The presence of the volume in this place is to 
be accounted for on the assumption that it had 
been sent to the French Court on the occasion of 
some diplomatic mission, as the archbishop owed 
his security more to the alliances he might expect 
to form with the enemies of Charles V. than to 
any other political agency. 

r 

QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. 

Horace is well represented in this catalogue. 

r 

LUDOVICI REGII CONSOLATIO. 

The Latin elegy upon Henry II. of France, 
written by Louis Leroy, and printed at Paris in 
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1560. Its abbreviated title is *Ad reginam 
Catbarinam Medicem Consolatio in morte 
Henrici Regis.' 

r 

ANTONII MASSE CONTRA USUM DUELLI. 

This is the ' Contra Y uso del duello * of an 
Italian writer, Antonio Massa, which was printed 
at Venice in 1555. Only a few years previously, 
that is, in 1547, there had occurred the duel 
between Guy Chabot de Jamac and Fran9ois de 
la Ch&taignerie, which is memorable as being the 
last personal encounter of this kind conducted 
under strict forms of law, and for which regular 
permission was sought and actually obtained 
from the authorities. The quarrel was already 
ripe for settlement in the previous reign; but 
Francis I., when appealed to, refused his consent 
to the meeting taking place. On the accession 
of Henry II., things looked brighter for the 
combatants, who eventually overcame the royal 
scruples and secured the presence of the King 
himself in the field. By the rules of duelling, 
Jamac was entitled to choice of weapons and the 
arrangement of all the conditions under which the 
parties were to meet. This advantage Jarnac 
turned to account by requiring his adversary to 
provide a cavalcade of horses and an armoury of 
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thirty weapons. Ch&taignerie coolly remarked, 
when told of these requirements, that he sup- 
posed Jamac wanted to try his purse as well as 
his courage. The combat ended in the slaying 
of Ch&taignerie, who fell the victim of the famous 
coup de Jamac, a blow which has furnished the ex- 
pression, long since passed into common talk, as 
signifying an underhanded stratagem. Henry II., 
horrified at what had occurred, swore never to 
sanction another duel, and it is known that he 
kept his vow. 

There is little doubt, one would think, that the 
presence of this little book in the royal collection 
is due to the views taken by this King upon the 
subject of duelling. It had probably been origi- 
nally his, and had more or less legitimately come 
into the hands of Queen Mary. It is not unlikely 
also that its next possessor, King James I., was 
under obligations to the book, as among the 
miscellaneous writings of that erudite monarch 
appears a treatise * Against Private Combats.' 

r 

DIOGENES DE VITA ET MORIBUS PHILOSO- 
PHORUM. 

The ' De Vita et moribus Philosophorum ' had 

been frequently issued before this time from the 

presses of Lyons, Paris, and Antwerp. 
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CALVINUS CONTRA SERVETUM. 

This book was no doubt welcome at a Catholic 
Court, as it was supposed to betray a serious 
division in the camp of the Reformers. Miguel 
Servede, known as Servetus, a Spanish physician, 
had published in 1553 a treatise called * Chris- 
tianismi Restitutio/ which at once subjected him 
to peril on account of its anti-Trinitarian prin- 
ciples. Alarmed at the menacing attitude of both 
Catholics and Protestants in his neighbourhood, 
to whom the book was equally obnoxious, Ser- 
vetus fled from his dwelling-place at Vienne in 
Dauphin^, and sought safety in the enlightened 
city of Geneva, where he relied upon receiving 
the protection, if not the encouragement, of 
Calvin. No such indulgence, however, was 
accorded him, notwithstanding that he probably 
agreed with Calvin upon every other question 
than that of the Trinity. Servetus refusing to 
abnegate the opinions he had launched in his 
book, Calvin instigated the magistrates of Geneva 
to bum him at the stake. 

The outcry raised against this treatment was 
very formidable. The leading divines, such as 
Melanchthon and BuUenger, took the side of 
Calvin, but ordinary public opinion was very 
generally arrayed against him. In the following 
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year, therefore, he published his justification of 
the burning of Servetus under the title of 
Defensio orthodoxse "fidei de sacra Trinitate, 
contra prodigiosos errores Mich. Serveti His- 
pani.' This is the volume in the list. 

r 

COMMENTARII IN GEORGICA VERGILII. 

r 

PSALMI BUCHQUHANNANI. 

The translation of the Psalms by George Bu- 
chanan was printed at Paris about the year 1564, 
although begun when this celebrated historian 
and scholar was, many years before, a prisoner of 
the Inquisition in Portugal. The work has always 
received the most extraordinary praise ; a recent 
writer, Dr. Joseph Robertson, referring to the 
dedication to Queen Mary as * lines which, per*^ 
haps, on one bank of the , Tweed, although they 
are no longer on every grammar schoolboy's lips, 
may still be thought unsurpassed by all the verse 
that has been lavished upon her during three 
hundred years by poets of almost every nation 
and language in Europe : 

' Nympha, Caledoniae quae nunc feliciter orae 
Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris avos ; 
Quae sortem antevenis meritis, virtutibus annos, 
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Sexum animis, morum nobilitate genus, 
Accipe (sed facilis) cultu donata Latino 

Carmina fatidici nobile regis opus. 
Ilia quidem, Cirrha procul et Permesside lympha, 

Pene sub Arctoi sidere nata poli ; 
Non tamen ausus eram male natum exponere fcetum, 

Ne mihi displiceant quae placuere tibi ; 
Nam quod ab ingenio domini sperare nequibant, 

Debebunt genio forsitan ilia tuo.' 

Robertson adds : ' This famous dedication seems 
to have fascinated Scotch writers of Latin verse. 
It left its mark almost in the moment of its birth 
on Sir Thomas Craig's ** Epithalamium '' on the 
Queen's second marriage. It suggested a dedica- 
tion to her, during Buchanan's lifetime^ by one 
who lived to win higher titles to distinction, 
Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, whose 
fine taste and skill in building made F3^ie and 
Pinkie what they now are. It was obviously in 
the mind of Mark Alexander Boyd when he 
wrote the dedication of his '* Epistolae Hero- 
idum"to King James VI. It inspired Thomas 
Dempster's dedication of his Latin version of the 
"Cherry and the Slae" to Captain Alexander 
Bruce of Kincavell. Its influence may be traced 
in two dedications by Arthur Johnstone — the 
dedication of his " Psalms " to the Countess 
Marischal, and the dedication of his *' Song of 
Solomon*' to King Charles I. And its echoes 
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linger in the graceful lines in which Dr. Francis 
Adams of Banchory inscribed to Lord Aberdeen 
the pages meant to show that the Muses of 
Greece and Rome vouchsafe still, as in Arthur 
Johnstone's days, an occasional visit to the banks 
of the Dee and its sister stream, as well as to 
those of the Isis and the Cam/ — Inveniaires de la 
Royne Descosse. Bannafync Clubf 1863, p. cv. 

r 

FABRICA STRABULI. 

r 

HODEPORI BIZANTINI OPERA QUATUOR. 

r 

DIVI MICHAELIS REGII DE PRINCIPIBUS CHRIS- 
TIANIS. 

r 

TRIA VOLUMINA CICERONIS . I^ VELIN. 

r 

CICERONIS OPERA, IN 9 VOLUMINIBUS DEAURATIS. 

r 

DIODORUS SICULUS, DEAURATUS. 

r 

PUBLII VERGILII OPERA. 

r 

COMPENDIUM PATRICII SENENSIS. 
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GRECA VOLUMINA. 

r 

ATHENEUS GRECE. 

r 

LUCIANI OPERA. 

CHRISOSTOMUS IN EPISTOLAS PAULI, IN 3 VOLU- 
MINIBUS. 

St. Chrysostoms' Homilies on the Epistles of 
St. Paul. 

r 

PLATONIS OMNIA OPERA. 

r 

EUSEBII PAMPHILI DE EVANGELICA PREPARA- 
TIONE. 

The ' Prseparatio Evangelica ' of Eusebius, 
Bishop of Csesarea. 

r 

HERODOTUS. 

r 

COMMENTARII IN APHTHONII PROGYMNASMATA. 

The ' Progymnasmata of Aphthonius/ a teacher 
of rhetoric of the fourth century, a text-book 
which enjoyed extraordinary popularity in the 
modern system of education. It was issued from 
the press of Aldus in 1508. 

r 
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COMMENTARII LINGUE GRECE. 

The well-known work of Budaeus. 



r 



ISOCRATES ORATIONES. 



r 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIA CUM COMMENTARIIS. 

r 

GEOGRAPHIA PTOLEMEI. 

Unfortunately this copy of the ' Geography of 
Ptolemy ' purports to have been in the Greek text. 
It could not, therefore, have contained that re- 
markable estimate of the national character of 
the Scotch, which was one of the interpolations 
supplied by Servetus in the edition which he 
printed at Lyons in 1535, and which runs as 
follows : 

* Scoti ad iram pauUo propensiores. . . • Gallis 
amicissimi, Anglorumque regi maxime infesti. 
Indescreti Scotorum habitus, indescreta fere om- 
nia, eadem fere lingua, iidem mores, subita in- 
genia, et in ultionem prona, ferociaque. In bello 
fortes, inediae, ingilise, algoris patientissimi, de- 
centi forma sed cultu negligentiori ; invidi natura 
ac caeterorum mortalium contemptores, ostentant 
plus nimis nobilitatem suam, ita, ut, in summa 
egestate, suum genus ad regiam stirpem referant ; 
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necQon dialectic! s argubiis sibi blandiuntur : 
gaudent mendacio, nee pacem colunt ut Angli.* 

The amount of interest that attached to this 
great geographical work had at this time far out- 
grown that which had originally been conferred 
upon it by Claudius Ptolemy. The first printed 
edition, published in the Venetian States, is attri- 
buted to the year 1475, and appearing at such an 
era of maritime enterprise, it could not fail to 
serve as a convenient groundplan upon which 
to lay down the results of successive voyages and 
discoveries. As edition after edition was issued 
from the press, so were the vacancies upon the 
world's surface gradually removed. The Roman 
edition of 1478 is prized by book-lovers as con- 
taining the first printed atlas. For this purpose 
Sweynheym procured copies of the original maps 
prepared in the fifth century. The Roman edition 
of 1508 is the first which delineates the newly- 
discovered territory of America, but it does not 
undertake to depict the region l}dng northward 
of the West Indian Islands ; while the edition 
printed at Venice in 151 1 goes so far as to 
portray some portions of North America. When 
Servetus took up the labours of the older geo- 
graphers, the great era of discovery was past, 
and it was rather as a commentator and as a 
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descriptive writer that he sought to make the 
subject his own.. His remarks upon Palestine 
were singularly unfortunate, and were brought up 
against him on his trial. 

The Greek editions seem to have been two — 
that of Basle in 15339 and that of Paris in 1546, a 
copy of one of which is the volume here alluded to. 

r 

DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. 

r 

DICTIONARIUM HYSICHII. 

A copy of the celebrated lexicon of Hesychius» 
which has enjoyed so long a career of prosperity. 
Although bearing the name of a grammarian of 
Alexandria, and dating from the end of the fourth 
century, its principal value was derived from the 
£act that even at that early period it was an 
epitome or amalgam of a generation of forgotten 
dictionaries, and was thus the means of preserving 
many relics of Greek language and literature 
which are not found elsewhere. It would seem, 
too, that the original framework was constantly 
being built upon and enlarged as the glosses and 
references refer in many cases to the fathers and 
schoolmen of a later age. The first printed 
edition was that of Venice in 15 14. 
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COMMENTARII IN PLATONEM. 

HOMERI ELIAS ET ULISSEA. 

r 

INSTITUTIONES LINGUE GRECE. 

The ' Institutiones Linguae Grsecae ' of the 
Flemish grammarian known under the name of 
Clenardus. The work first appeared at Louvain 
in 1531, and took very high rank among books 
upon the subject. 

r 

MERCURII TRISMEGISTI POEMANDER. 

Mention of this work calls to mind the fact 
that one of the epithets lavished upon King 
James I.^ and by no less a courtier than the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, was that of Hermes 
Trismegistus. The compliment was well de- 
vised, as the supposed writings of Hermes abound 
with much that was congenial to the King's mind. 
They are understood to reveal secrets of nature 
highly valued by the alchemists and necro- 
mancers of the superstitious ages, and it is not 
too much to suppose that the possession of this 
volume contributed to the King's peculiar bent of 
mind. 

Hermes, it would appear, was very little more 
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than a personification, his supporters failing to 
supply any rational account of his individual 
existence. So various are the conjectures upon 
this head that it has been asserted that his tomb 
was discovered by Alexander the Great in a cave 
near Hebron, and that near it was found an 
emerald slate which had been taken from the 
hands of the dead Hermes by Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham. This Smaragdine table, as it was 
called by alchemists, inscribed with Phoenician 
characters, was declared to instruct his followers 
in the art of making gold ; but the terms of the 
receipt, when perused by any unsophisticated 
reader, certainly fail to realize the very high 
anticipations that were formed of it. 

Apart from the purely empirical character of 
his writings, Hermes was put forward at a much 
earlier date as a prophet, or seer, of sufficient 
authority to counterbalance the teaching of the 
founders of Christianity. It occurred to the 
school of new Platonists to base their opposition 
not merely upon the writings of comparatively 
modern philosophers, as Pythagoras and Plato, 
but to go back to something that could be pro- 
nounced to be coeval with the patriarchs, and to 
this end Hermes Trismegistus was produced. 
He was held out to be the father of all know- 
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ledge, a greater than Pharaoh and a rival of 
Moses ; and, moreover, to have left a body of 
writings in which spiritual matters were placed 
beyond the bounds of controversy. Of all this 
activity, however, we are only the gainers by the 
addition to our means of expression of the phrase 
* hermetically sealed.' The work that occurs in 
the list is the * Mercurii Trismegisti Poemander,' 
which was printed at Paris in 1554. 

r 

EURIPEDES CUM SCOLIIS. 

r 

LUCIANI PARS PRIMA ET SECUNDA.IN DUOBUS 
VOLUMINIBUS. 

r 



A separate inventory, taken the same day, of 
the ornaments, pictures, and masking-clothes 
belonging to the Queen, contains also the follow- 
ing items : 

COMMENTAREIS UPOUN THE PSALMES. 

r 

12 
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CATHESISME IN ENGLIS. 

r 

ANE BUIK OF PRAYERIS IN LATINE. 

r 

THE PSALMES OF DAVID AND PRAYERIS ON THE 
SAME IN LATINE. 



r 



And concludes : 



ITEM MAIR TAYNE BE MY LORDIS GRACE HYM 
SELF VI SYNDRIE BUIKIS. 



r 



ITEM TAYNE BE MY LORDIS GRACE AND BRINT 
VI MESS BUIKIS. 



r 



Since the earlier sheets were in the press, I 
have been able to identify the volume described 
at page 86 as 'The Institutioun of Lentren.' 
This, without doubt, is the Italian grammar of 
Scipio Lentulus, which appeared at Geneva in 
1568, under the title * Italicae Grammatices Insti- 
tution The author was in great favour with the 
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Duchess Ren6e, of France, under whose protec- 
tion he flourished as a preacher of the reformed 
faith. An English translation of the work had 
also appeared in London in 1575, but the copy 
possessed by Queen Mary was evidently, as is 
indicated by the attempted transcript of the 
title, in the original Latin of the Genevan 
edition. 

Another entry that has caused infinite trouble 
in the search for identification is the book 
catalogued at page 148 as 'The Institutioun of 
Patience.' This entry would seem so entirely to 
agree with the * Institutiones ' of Julius Pacius, 
that one is only with great reluctance obliged to 
set this explanation aside. The work of Pacius 
did not appear until several years after the spolia- 
tion of Holyrood, at which time the author was 
no more than nineteen years old. Setting aside 
the claims of St. Patiens, a bishop of Metz in the 
third century, and of St. Patiens, a bishop of 
Lyons in the fifth century, neither of whom is 
remembered as an author, there is a strong prob- 
ability of the work intended being that of 
Pacianus, a Spanish patristic writer of the fourth 
century, who held the see of Barcelona. This is 
especially likely, seeing that the editio princeps of 
his works was published at Paris in 1538 under 

12 — 2 
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the editorial care of Jean du Tillet, who, as 
we have seen, was responsible for several of 
the volumes enumerated upon the Queen's 
shelves. 

The reference that occurs on the last page is 
doubtless to the well-known ' Catechism ' of John 
Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, who was 
executed at Stirling in 1571, and was the last 
Scottish primate of the Romish Church. 
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